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“A Rage To Live 
by John O'Hara 


Jobn O'Hara's new novel bas become one of the most widely 
read and widely discussed books of the year. “Enormously 
readable ... startlingly memorable,” say the critics. “One 
marvels at the sense of tumultuous life O'Hara creates. The 
sheer extensiveness of bis knowledge of American life is just 
as overpowering as the absolute flawlessness of bis prose.’ 


Join the Book Find Club and receive FREE, as a GIFT, the Club's 

current selection — LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR by Theodor 
\ Reik (Retail price: $6.00), or any book listed in the coupon below. 
; And start your membership with the forthcoming selection — 


A RAGE TO LIVE by John O'Hara (or any of the books pictured on Thi d 
this page). They are representative of the books — the best in fiction Listening With The ir Ear 





and non-fiction — the Club offers its members month after month — by Theodor Reik 
such books as THE NAKED AND THE DEAD by Norman Mailer, This fascinating book by « world-renowned analyst has 
THE BRAVE BULLS by Tom Lea, INISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL been called "the most significant work on psychoanalysis ; 
by Sean O’Casey, and other notable works. The retail price of Book since Freud's INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS”, and “one 
Find Club selections ranges from $2.75to $6.00, but as a member you of the most comprebensive studies of the subject written to . 
pay the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF ONLY $1.65 a book (plus date”. “The average reader should find this a revealing 
postage and handling)—an average saving of more than 50 percent and rewarding book from which be may gain much un- 
on your book purchases, derstanding of bimselj.” 
: at Ee Se tr, ‘Coot. CE 
THE BRAVE BULLS INISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL CEREMONY OF INNOCENCE CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY JEAM BAROIS THE SHOW OF VIOLENCE 
by Tem lea by Sean O’Casey by Elizabeth Charlotte Websrer by Alen Paton by Roger Martin de Gard by Fredric Werthem, M D. 
















THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 401 BROADWAY, Dept. T. H. 4, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member ond send me the FREE book and first selection 1 have indi- It Costs you nothing to belong to the BOOK f 
cated. | am also to receive FREE each month the Club's literary magazine, the Book Find News. FIND CLUB. You pay only for the books } 
1 agree to accept o minimum of 4 selections a yeor ot the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF ONLY you want and you may take as few as 4 in ; 
$1.65 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and may cancel my membership at any time a full membership year. Each month you re- } 
ofter purchasing 4 selections, i ceive, FREE, the Book Find News, so that 
Please send as my first selection........ srasiasieninuscasaligsiciagislieeietaneninesiinaneasiatinati you can decide for yourself, after reading 
i Also, send as my FREE book (check title des jeod) > the review of the forthcoming selection, if if 

(_) Listening With The Third Ear byTheodoreReik (] Fear, War ond the Bomb by P.M.S. Blocket? you want the book. If not, you simply re- : 
() The Prevatence of Witches by Aubrey Menen _[_] Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well by Seon O'Cosey turn the printed form (supplied by us) * 
() TheAge of Jackson by ArthurM.Schlesinger,Jr. _[_] The Situation In Asia by Owen Lottimore a which tells us not to send it. Since it is al- ‘i 
() Cry, The Beloved Country by Alon Paton [_) Mind And Body by Dr. Flonders Dunbar = most certain that you read at least 4 Book ; 
SS ee ee when ; Find Club selections during the year any- 

(Please print) way, why not get them from the Club at the 
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tremendous savings we are able to effect 
through our large printing orders. 
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your creative 
ditwes.’ READ 
SAMSON RAPHAELSON’S 


The Human 
Nature of 





Playwriting 


This NEW, UNIQUE book can’t 
fail to stimulate you to begin writ- 
ing at once! Samson Raphaelson 
tells you how to look for something 
vibrant in your own life. Then he 
shows you the craftsmanship by 
which you can shape that vital mate- 
rial into plays or stories. He can- 
didly tells all he knows about tech- 
nique, revealing the precious secrets 
that authors usually keep to them- 
selves. 


Mr. Raphaelson is the famous 
author of such plays as Accent on 
Youth, The Jazz Singer, Jason, Sky- 
lark, and such screen plays as Sus- 
picion, Trouble in Paradise, Heaven 
Can Wait, etc. 


PRAISE FROM 
DELIGHTED READERS: 


“The only constructive approach to 
creative writing I ever heard of .. .” 
M. C., Managing Editor 


“The book expands to cover the whole 
creative process.”--H. G., Playwright 


“I felt I had things to write .. . but 
hadn't been able to get started. Then | 
read this book, and I am writing at last.” 

J. N., Housewife 


“This gets at me first and writing sec- 
ond, which is as it should be, for writing 
is a most personal business.”—-F. S., 
leacher 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 


At Your Bookstore or 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Dept. MS. 

6O Fifth Ave., New York City 11, New York 

Please send me at once for FREE 10-DAY TRIAL a 
copy of The Human Nature of Piay-writing. If I am 
not completely satisfied, I will return it within 10 


days and owe nothing. Otherwise, after 10 days you 
may bill me for $4.00 as full payment. 


Name . 
Address 


Cfty Zone State 


C1) Send with bill 


lf you send payment with order same return privilege 
applies. 


Payment enclosed 
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the new 


films 


@ The critic who, after many times 
berating Hollywood for changing pub- 
lished books, suddenly turns on the 
film city and accuses it of holding too 
closely to an accepted masterpiece 
might seem remarkably captious. But 
this, I think, is precisely what is the 
matter with M-G-M’s “Madame Bo- 
vary,” which has been transferred to 
the screen with such fidelity that the 
pedestrian qualities of Flaubert’s 
classic are retained intact. For once 
a slick Hollywood scenarist with or- 
ders to liven things up might have 
been a help. “Madame Bovary” has 
all the ingredients, but it is dull. A 
good deal of the fault may also be 
with Jennifer Jones. As Emma Bo- 
vary she never looked lovelier, yet as 
the grasping Emma she gives a com- 
pletely static performance. Emma 
never grows in depth or comprehen- 
sibility from the moment she is first 
seen by the estimable Dr. Bovary—or 
by the audience. She does all the 
things she does in the book. She is un- 
faithful, ruins her husband, and is 
called mean names by nearly every- 
one in the cast. But why she does such 
things is undiscoverable in the per- 
formance of Miss Jones. the new Mrs. 
David Selznick. 

Possibly because of this the pro- 
ducers have made an effort, by intro- 
ducing James Mason as the novelist 
Flaubert in a prologue and epilogue, 
to explain Emma’s aberrations in 
terms of modern psychology. While 
her motivations were undoubtedly 
psychological, and Flaubert was far 
ahead of his time in spotting them, 
the effort is not successful. The 
speeches put into Mr. Mason’s mouth 
sound like the work of a hack news- 
papermai digging into the back- 
ground of a routine crime. They may 
be the right psychological clichés for 
excusing Emma, but we are so ac- 
customed to them that it’s impossible 
to be impressed by the fact that in 
19th century France girls were some- 
times frustrated. 

The advantages of a capable scena- 
rio are demonstrated in another 
M-G-M film, “Battleground.” A story 
of the Battle of the Bulge, particularly 














the l0lst Airborne Division, the 
Battling Bastards of Bastogne, this 
might seem to possess many of the ip. 
gredients ordinarily constituting film 
monotony. But writer Robert Piroff. 
who is also associate producer, has 
written a war story which is given 
beyond-average depth by stressing the 
smaller details of combat. The men in 
“Battleground” are fighting for their 
lives at every moment, but we are fre. 
quently allowed to forget it. In some 
spots this well-rounded attention to 
human detail works against itself. In 
stressing the boyish side of the men 
under fire, they sometimes appear less 
like battling bastards than comedians. 
But this is a relatively slight flaw in an 
excellent picture. 

“Battle. 
ground” are exceptional. Van John- 


The performances in 


son, never one of my favorites, gives 
a top portrayal of the most important 
doughfoot. John Hodiak. Ricardo 
Montalban, and (especially) George 
Murphy are equally good. 

Al Jolson, hardiest perennial in 
show business, is back again in an- 
other installment of his film story, 
this time called “Jolson Sings Again.” 
As everyone knows, Mr. Jolson is 
played in this—as he was in its pre- 
decessor, “The Jolson Story”—by 
What everyone may 
not know until they have seen this, 
however, is that it’s a far better pic- 
ture than “The Jolson Story.” It really 
is quite superior. 

One reason is that there is more 


Larry Parks. 


singing; audiences not only get the 
highspots of the second half of the 
Jolson career but the highspots of 
“The Jolson Story” as well. Yet even 
more important than the singing in 
making Jolson Rides Again superior, 
is the performance of Barbara Hale 
as the current Mrs. Jolson—a per- 
formance which, they say, is patterned 
closely on the original. Patterned or 
not, Miss Hale does exceedingly well 
as a drawling, tangy Arkansas girl 
whose impact on the egotistical jazz 
singer makes an agreeable switch on 
the man-meets-girl formula. Around 
this are all the heart-warming facts of 
(continued on page 8) 
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bookshelf | 


A Race To Live. By John O'Hara. 
Random House. $3.75. 

Publication of John O’Hara’s “A 
Rage to Live” ends an eleven-year 
stretch during which we have had no 
novel from the author of “Appoint- 
ment in Samarra” and “Butterfield 
8.” The silence has now been broken 
of the 
that it 


in such a fashion that many 
author’s admirers will wish 
had been further protracted. 

“A Rage to Live” 590 
pages, but in spite of its length a 
lack of selectiveness is one of the few 
flaws of which the book cannot be 
accused. The locus of points in this 


runs to 


novel runs through bedrooms, vesti- 
bules, motor cars; through where- 
ever the inhabitants of Fort Penn, 
Pennsylvania, and more particularly 
Grace Caldwell Tate. the social leader 
of the city, find it feasible to perform 
the sexual act. The rest of the scenery 

-clubs, banks, country estates, news- 
inevitably suffers the 
fate of the superfluous; it 


paper offices 
becomes 
mere trimming, inconsequential to 
the author’s purposes. Even on his 
chosen subject unhappily, Mr. 
O'Hara scants the job badly. We are 
given the heroine’s life. which from 
the context can only mean her sexual 
from her when her 
brother permits the town lout to at- 
tack her, to sixty-four, at which age 
she is carrying on an affair with a 
New York doctor. We are given all 
this in immense detail, with partners, 


career, teens, 


places and frequencies presented as 
fully as any Kinsey interviewer might 
wish. By the book’s end we know 
everything about Mrs. Tate and her 
friends—except what makes them act 
as they do, and how they feel about 
it. “The minute he touched her the 
rage began’’—that is as deep a moti- 
vation as we are vouchsafed, and it is 
hardly enough for a novel in which 
“the rage” is the main ingredient. 

The unraveling of Mr. O’Hara’s 
talent for the novel would be even 
more distressing were it not that he 
has, in the past, demonstrated other 
abilities. “Appointment in Samarra,” 
still considered by many as the touch- 
stone of Mr. O’Hara’s art, gave 





























































reality, in about three hundred pages 
to the same kind of community which 
the author now seems unable to rep. 
der in twice the length. “Butterfield 
8.” badly disjointed, atoned for many 
flaws of construction by sheer narrs. 
tive pace. “Hope of Heaven” was the 
first real evidence that Mr. O'Hara 
abilities were not primarily for th 
novel form. It ranks, perhaps, with 
“The Last Tycoon” and “The Day of 
the Locust” in the rather special 
category of good representations of 
Hollywood; but, despite some incom. 
parable vignettes, it almost complete 
ly lacked prompting from 
Scott Fitzgerald a criticism equal 
applicable to “A Rage to Live”: “fe 
didn’t bite off more than he coulf 
chew. He just started chewing with 


shape, 


nothing in his mouth.” 

In the meantime, however, ther 
were the short stories and the comedy 
“Pal Joey.” The short stories are im 
recall at this time: the 
readers Mr. O'Hara wil 
gain with “A Rage to Live” probabh 
wouldn't like them, but older admit. 


portant to 


many new 





ers will want to remember in th 
present contretemps that some of the 
pieces he contributed to The New 
Yorker between 1935 and this year 
will probably last as long as any @ 
the admittedly perishable literary 
stuffs of the period. They stand up 
even after the tricks of style and th 
gallingly lifelike dialogue have be 
come the commonplace of a dozen 
imitators, because their themes—los, 
loneliness, betrayal—are among the 
universals of human existence. 

“Pal Joey” came along a decade 
ago. first as a collection of storie 
which gained the author fresh a 
claim as a specialist in argot, then as 
a musical comedy to which he com 
tributed the glowing book. The firs 
distinction has always seemed unit 
portant. Slang. and particularly sue 
recondite stuff as is spoken by popt 
lar musicians and nightclub comics 
is a hazy medium at best, and the 
special idiom of jazz is a great dea 
less than was heard by Lardner’s uit 
versal ear. As to the musical comedy, 

(continued on page 9) 
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the new 


records 


@ The art of Jennie Tourel becomes 
more impressive with every season 
that passes. | have had few musical 
experiences to compare with her per- 
formance of the lengthy Rilke-Hinde- 
mith cycle “Das Marienleben,” or her 
collaboration with Leonard Bernstein 
in Ravel’s set of three songs called 
“Shéhérazade.” The perfection of this 
Ravel performance cannot be made 
permanent, unfortunately, because 
Tourel and Bernstein owe allegiance 
to different recording concerns, and a 
large item as esoteric as the Hinde- 
mith would be a bad risk for any com- 
pany. But Columbia has now released 
two sets (each, incidentally, avail- 
able on the two sides of one LP disc) 
which show in good measure why 
Tourel is one of the most rewarding 
singers among us today. One album 
contains Debussy’s seldom-done set of 
five songs to Baudelaire poems; and 
the other is a selection of eight songs 
Satie, Fauré, 
Hahn, Ravel, and Poulenc. 


by Bizet, Chabrier, 

The miscellaneous Tourel set is not- 
able mainly for a flawless perform- 
ance of Gabriel Fauré’s “Trois poemes 
d'un jour,” a suite of three short songs 
subtitled 
and—inevitably, the 


“Rencontre.” “Toujours,” 


poems being 
French and romantic—“Adieu.” 
These songs alone make the set worth 
the price, but they are scarcely less 
well done than Ravel’s wordless 
forme de habanera” or 
“Adieu de arabe” 
or the charming Poulenc bits, “Voy- 
age a Paris” and “Air vif.” The two 
Satie songs are in sharp contrast; “Je 


“Piece en 


Bizet’s Vhétesse 


te veux” is a fairly conventional love 
song, but “Le Chapelier” is more what 
you'd expect from the larky composer 
of the “Pear-Shaped Pieces,” telling, 
as it does, the story of the Mad Hat- 
ter’s bewilderment that his watch fails 
to function after lubrication with even 
the very best butter. George Reeves 
is the sympathetic, if somewhat re- 
strained, accompanist in these songs. 
Another Columbia album presents 
two other fairly unfamiliar French 
song cycles, Ravel’s “Don Quichotte a 
Duleinée” and Debussy’s “Trois bal- 
lades de Francois Villon,” both sung 


THEATRE 


by Martial Singher with the CBS 
Symphony conducted by Maurice 
Abravanel. I’m sorry that these songs, 
the Debussy in particular, weren't 
done with piano accompaniments; all 
of them are intimate and small in 
scope, and the orchestrated support 
obtrudes. This complaint is not di- 
rected at Mr. Abravanel, for he han- 
died them well; it’s just too bad he’s 
there at all. 

Singher has been associated with 
the Ravel suite since it was first writ- 
ten fifteen years ago, and he does 
them with authority. As I remember 
it, Ravel wrote these songs for a movie 
which was eventually done without 
them; Joinville may not have all Hol- 
lywood’s foibles, but apparently it has 
some. The “Chanson romanesque” is 
an extravagant recital of all the Don 
would do to prove his love to Dul- 
cinea; the “Chanson épique,” the best 
of the suite, is a very moving prayer 
by the Don that he may “with knightly 
grace” defend the fame and beauty of 
his lady; and the “Chanson a boire” 
is a good, rowdy drinking song. 

The Villon texts Debussy used are 
the “Ballade de Villon a s’amye,” a 
disillusioned bit concerning love gone 
false; the “Ballade que feit Villon a 
requeste de sa mére pour prier Notre- 
Dame,” a poem of touching simplicity 
and considerable power; and the “Bal- 
lade des femmes de Paris,” a clatter- 
ing, romping burlesque of the chat- 
tering housewives of Paris. Singher’s 
performance of all these is distin- 
guished by vocal fluency and musical 
taste, but they would benefit by a lit- 
tle more extroversion of personality: 
the emotions he displays seem to arise 
from plotted externals, and at times 
ring false. In spite of this his artistry 
is still admirable, and this unusual 
album well worth having. 

Victor has at last begun to issue 
the extraordinary recordings made in 
Europe by the great Danish tenor 
Aksel Schidtz. Last winter, actually, 





a short 
Buxtehude cantata, with Schiétz as 


they made the first release 


one of three soloists—but the present 
disc, three songs by John Dowland, is 
(continued on page 9) 
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@ Not long ago I saw a movie in the 
course of which a lovely young lady 
was delivered of a little bundle of joy. 
It was a realistic movie 





at least most 
of it was. The costumes and scenery 
were strictly legit. There wasn’t any 
dialogue which hadn’t been well test- 
ed by time and usage. The juvenile 
had long 
enough so that God knows he should 
have known what he was doing. But 
when it came to treating parturition 
and its antecedents, the whole facade 


been playing juveniles 


crumbled; this movie, like all movies 
and all plays and all books, suddenly 
turned into sheer fantasy. 

It is one of the curious oversights 
of our civilization that so little atten- 
tion has been paid to the physical 
and emotional care of the male ani- 
mal during the most critical period 

or periods—of his life. A material- 
istic world has been all too inclined 
to toss aside the very grave matter of 
paternity with “Oh, you're the father, 
huh?” Indeed, except for an assort- 
ment of limp articles purporting to 
guide man’s behaviour during the 
corridor-pacing stage immediately 
befere birth, plus a collection of tire- 
some quips aimed at making men feel 
that they are of dubious importance 
in the process of procreation, little 
or nothing has been written or said 
to comfort or advise the potential 
papa in the hours of his greatest need. 

Women, in whom nature has seen 
fit to display a more pronounced in- 
dication of what’s cooking, have made 
damn sure that all the attention, all 
the sympathy, all the laurels fall on 
them. I expect a tirade of abuse 





from quarters as close as my own 
wife—when I state bluntly, as I am 
about to do, that the period of gesta- 
tion and birth is every bit as difficult 
for Adam as for Eve. I feel qualified 
to speak out on this matter (in non- 
technical, lay terms at least), for | 
have undergone four pregnancies, 
three since World War II. If others 
would join me in what I could be 
convinced is a veritable crusade on 
behalf of the rights of man, let them 
qualify by proper breeding. 

First Symptoms: Initial recogni- 
tion of pregnancy in the adult male 
is traditionally delayed until the fe- 
male, or supplementary party to the 
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by WILLIAM A. LEONARD 


process, has come to proper conely. 
sions regarding herself. There is, yp. 
fortunately, no other method of diag. 
nosis. Capitalizing on this, most wives 
tell their first, their girl 
friends second, and their husbands 
much later and last. And when, with 


mother 


exaggerated casualness or simpering 
coyness, the lady breaks the big news, 
what does she say? More often than 
not: “Darling, guess what? I’m go- 
ing to have a baby!” Not you are go. 
ing to have a baby, or even we— 
but /. 

Never having coped with this situ. 
ation, the husband, if he is still just 
a first-time loser, is almost certain to 
react according to the only script he 
has ever read. He thinks he is sup. 
posed to fawn. simper, cater and pre- 
tend that there’s nothing at all differ. 
ent about him, that childbearing is a 
woman’s game and that he is there 
simply to smooth the way. Only the 
enlightened man knows that he is as 
pregnant as she is, and that only our 
peculiar set of social mores prevents 
him from enjoying the benefits. 

After the initial genuflections to 
tradition—loud and blatant concern 
over her health—the man will under- 
go a period of physical unrest, fre- 
quently peaking in the early morning 
hours, and characterized by small, 
darting pains in the head, dizziness, 
and even nausea. The wily woman 
will attempt to distract his attention 
during these spells by complaining of 
similar ills and soliciting more sym- 
pathy. But it should be recognized 
that this “morning sickness,” as it 
has been popularly called, can be 
traced to no physiological root, but 
result of the man’s 
realization of what he has taken upon 
himself. After the initial elation at 
the prospect of Junior, WOrTy begins 


is simply the 


to gnaw. His already inadequate sal- 
ary . . . how can it be stretched to 
provide diaper service, baby car- 
riages, doctor’s fees, comic books 
and, God A’mighty, maybe even 4 
college education for the pup? In the 
wee hours a man may resolve to give 
up smoking or make other drastic 
personal sacrifices designed to ac- 
cumulate additional cash. By morn 
ing the fellow is hollow-eyed and 


badly in need of the smoke he’s de- 
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cided to forego, and no wonder dis- 
tress follows. In my own case, l have 
minimized the torments of this period 
by pretending that I have forty chil- 
dren, or a total of $24,000 in Federal 
tax deductions. I am momentarily 
comforted, although careful to fall 
asleep before the imagination probes 
further into this contingency. 

Tue Mippte Montus: It is a curi- 
ous phenomenon that the course of 
pregnancy in the male closely paral- 
lels that of the woman. In the case of 
the latter the child is, of course, car- 
ried in the womb; its presence is 
usually noted at about the third or 
fourth month following conception. 
The husband, it should be remem- 
bered. carries the infant in his head; 
during the first 
pregnancy, a certain swelling can be 


and, particularly 


expected in that region. This is not 
nearly so pronounced among men 
who already have had, and are sup- 
porting, several children. The effect 
in such cases, and I say this from 
somewhat extensive experience, is 
more likely to be an occasional sharp 
contraction about the temple, a feel- 
ing of anxiety, and, in extreme cases, 
even guilt. 

At about this period many women 
divert the husband’s attention from 
his own burden by expressing un- 
reasonable but powerful desires for 
nourishment. 
These cravings often manifest them- 


unusual articles of 
selves at preposterous hours. I recall 
the case of the wife of a friend of 
mine who woke him at four a.m. one 
Sunday morning demanding caviar 
aux blinis to be served with a side 
order of deep dish apple pie, fresh- 
baked. The poor fellow, in his inno- 
cence, endeavored to procure these 
delicacies, and ended up somewhat 
the worse for the experience. He had 
made what might have passed for the 
pie with his own inexpert hands. 
While it was baking, he sallied into 
the night in quest of caviar. A patrol- 
man apprehended him on Madison 
Avenue, just 88th Street, 


throwing debris at the window above 


below 


a delicatessen where he hoped the 
proprietor might live and be aroused. 
His perfectly honest explanation was 
greeted with open scepticism by the 
policeman, who happened to be a 
bachelor, and he spent some uncom- 
fortable hours at the local station 
house. W hen he returned home short- 
ly after dawn, dead beat and empty- 
handed, the pie was burned to an un- 
pleasant crisp. His wife, starving by 
this time and worried to boot, burst 
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into tears and cried, “You failed 
me!” over and over again. Their mar- 
riage did not survive this trial and 
he is now a confirmed celibate, while 
the last I heard she was living in open 
sin with a pastry chef. 

Had he but known! Had he but 
known that while odd urgings during 
middle pregnancy are normal for the 
woman, they are equally to be ex- 
pected, and should be equally re- 
pressed, in the male. Another ac- 
quaintance of mine, a wise bird—who 
incidentally had cut quite a swath 
around New York and Southampton 
during his bachelor days—fixed his 
charming if somewhat spoiled wife 
for fair when confronted with an 
almost identical situation. 

Again it was a Sunday morning 
along about the sixth month of their 
initial “Jimikins,” she 
pouted, waking him from heavy sleep, 
“Nancy-wancy is just dying for a 
glass of Bollinger ‘28 with just a 
dash of real absinthe.” 

Jimikins 


pregnancy. 


remembered, when 
roused, that marriage is supposed to 
be a partnership business, a series of 
successful compromises. 

“You got an awful craving for 
vintage champagne and real absinthe, 
honey?” he purred. 

“Yes, honey, I really have .. . it 
must be the baby,” she cooed, pulling 
the noose tighter. 

“Well, honey,” he said, “S’a funny 
thing. I know just how you feel . . 


food drink . © ; 


with me it’s different. Tell you, for 


with you it’s and 
a couple of weeks now I’ve had an 
awful itch to get better acquainted 
with that cute blonde cousin of yours, 
the one that works for Powers. You 
call her up tomorrow and arrange for 
me and her to have a little lunch date 
at 21 . and I'll run right out and 
scour the town for what you want, 
although I might have to ask you to 
settle for Pernod.” 

Nancy-wancy shut up like a clam 
and never asked for the time of day 
from that moment hence. 

Tue Laspor Party: Authorities ad- 
mit that the actual hours when the 
child is being born are more difficult 
for the man than the woman. But 
society and science, which does so 
much to ease the way of the woman, 
does little more than poke fun at the 
agonies of the father. A man who has 
spent eight or ten hours pacing a 
hospital waiting room, alone with his 
God and perhaps a frayed copy of the 
Geographic, undergoes a far greater 

(continued on next page) 
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strain than his wife, whom nature 
after all designed properly for this 
purpose, and who is attended by all 
manner of doctors, nurses, anesthetics 
and prayers. An enlightened civiliza- 
tion would take note of this. During 
the period of labor the man would be 
put straight to bed and attended by 
properly pretty nurses. When it be- 
comes known that the woman has 
done her part (i.e., had the baby), 
he should be the recipient of an equal 
number of congratulatory telegrams, 
baskets of fruit, and so forth. Instead, 
modern society, whether capitalist or 
communist, represses his ego, withers 
his personality, sneers at his function. 
Were it not that memory is short and 
woman beautiful, I doubt whether 
any man who has survived one preg- 
nancy would attempt another. 

One startling example of a modern 
hospital’s hideous treatment of a man 
in labor, and I will leave this subject 
in the hands of the legislators who 
can act, not merely scribble. 

A—, whose 
name I have been requested to with- 
hold, recently came to his “time” in 
the private room from which his wife 
had just been carried to the delivery 
table, and to which she would return 
when her chore was done. With 
typical male unselfishness he was far 
more concerned with her than his 
own agonies which, I might add, were 
considerable, 


A young playwright, 


for he was narrowly 
constructed across the cranium. After 
many hours, during which he was, of 
course, unattended, he made several 
attempts at self-anaesthesia by oral 
administration of Old Grandad. When 
the stuff began to take hold he was 
seized with a desire to lie down and 
rest. His small but sound background 
in hospital practice told him that the 
bed, which had been prepared for his 
wife, was out. He might contaminate 
it. There was no chaise longue in the 
tawdry $40-per-day room, so he 
passed out hygienically on the floor. 

An attendant found him that way, 
smelling of booze just a bit, jumped 
to the w rong conclusions, and there 
was all hell to pay. His wife learned 
of the incident, and she, too, didn’t 
see it straight (“While I’m having a 
baby, you're getting yourself cock- 
eyed drunk!”) 

If A— had been under proper care 
this would never have happened. It 
is time for action. If necessary, revo- 
lution. To borrow a key line from 
“Death of a Salesman” and apply 
to the shocking plight of the pregnant 
male—“Attention must be paid!” 








The New Films 


(continued from page 2) 


Jolson’s remarkable comeback, fyjj 
credit for which is given to Mrs. Jol. 
son, who just doesn’t believe that a 
man should sit around the house even 
if he is a millionaire. In his curjoys 
assignment as Jolson, Larry Parks js 
more assured than he was, but his cop. 
tinued presence poses a mystery, Jol. 
son himself looks as young as Parks 
looks old. Why didn’t Al play himself 
this time? 

Transferred from the Broadway 
stage, where Basil Rathbone and 
Wendy Hiller starred in it, “The Heir. 
ess” comes to the screen with Ral 
Richardson and Olivia de Havilland. 
It is not all it should be. The most 
striking reason for this is the casting 
of Richardson as Dr. Sloper. Though 
there can be no doubt that as an actor 
he is far superior to Basil Rathbone, 
nature in this case has worked against 
ability. Simply by appearing on the 
stage, Rathbone conveyed the aristo- 
cratic menace so necessary to the 
story. Richardson simply does not 
have it. He looks pleasant, speaks soft- 
ly, and when nasty seems out of char- 
acter. The result is that the film’s en- 
tire motivation is obscure. What, you 
ask yourself, is going on here? Why 
hate the man? 


As Catharine Sloper, Olivia de Hav- 
illand does her best to save the pic- 
ture, and comes closest to the excel- 
lence of the actors who performed on 
Broadway. As Morris Townsend, the 
young fortune hunter, Montgomery 
Clift should disappoint his admirers 
but probably won't. 

“The Search” 
is to be found in a better-than-aver- 
age photoplay called “The Girl In the 
* Without the documentary 
quality that made “The Search” 
memorable, it again tells of a search 
through contemporary DP camps— 
this time for a young and beautiful 
girl. The searcher here is a young 


England’s answer to 


Painting. 


English officer who with time on his 
hands during a London leave attends 
an art exhibit. He 
ested when a refugee father recognizes 


becomes _inter- 


his daughter in a painting. For want 
of something better to do, he begins 
to assist the father in tracking down 
the girl, a job he can do since he is 
stationed in Occupied Germany. Vari 
ous complications make his search 
difficult 


picture. 


and also make a worthwhile 
—VoyYEUR 
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The Bookshelf 
(continued from page 4) 


the people who journeyed to the 
tronx for the recent Equity Library 
Theatre revival, and are anticipating 
a belated album of records, would 
testify that it was one of the few 
things in its genre memorable for 
anything except the hit tunes (none 
of which penetrated beyond the East) 
and the stars, Gene Kelly and Vivi- 
enne Segal. The book gave bone to a 
sprightly, insubstantial score; the re- 
sult was a raflishly witty play, a kind 
of swing-era “Beggar’s Opera.” 

Now comes “A Rage to Live,” and 
it seems more than ever obvious that 
Mr. O'Hara has been trapped into 
committing his slender (if highly sur- 
forces to an unsuitable 
form of expression. The many mar- 
riages, affairs and deaths, some of 
them violent, in this regional and 
family novel stud the half century 
of the narrative like so many statis- 


charged ) 


tics, and in themselves are not much 
more enlightening. A particular lack 
is any sense of the passage of time, 
fatal in a book of such chronological 
sweep: even Mr. O’Hara’s detailed 
knowledge of the sexual histories, 
carriages, automobiles, houses and 
costumes of his characters fail to 
supply the necessary illusion that his 
people are living in and through any 
particular period. Meanwhile the 
author's own attitude towards his 
world is unvarying from beginning to 
end, the static admiration of a gifted 
writer who attempts and signally fails 
either to assimilate or to project the 
viewpoint of a native squirearchy. 
Even the question of taste is raised. 
Readers of “Butterfield 8” may recall 
a scene near the end of the book, a 
passage in which the heroine and a 
friend are debating whether or not to 
go to bed together. It is a gauge of 
the author’s present estate that the 
three pages of that poignant and allu- 
sive scene tell more of the ways of 
men and women than all the aimless, 
dreary coupling in “A Rage to Live.” 
The sales of this book, which prom- 
ise to give it a popularity in excess 
of any the author has previously 
achieved, are one commentary on “A 
Rage to Live.” A more valid one, per- 
haps, is the remark in Mr. O’Hara’s 
parent publication that the novel rep- 
resents a catastrophe in a career of 
such previous distinction. Yet, as 
noted earlier, this author has other 
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irons in the fire. One can hope that 
the weaknesses of “A Rage to Live” 
will prompt a return to the writer’s 
real strength—the short story, and 
especially the theatre, for which his 
eye for detail and sense of dramatic 
possibility would seem to fit him, and 
where he opened so brilliantly nine 
years ago. The question is funda- 
mentally one of stamina, and the ver- 
nacular, in which Mr. O'Hara is ex- 
pert, perhaps suggests the answer. An 
inability to go the Derby distance 
does not necessarily end a horse’s 
career—especially one who has been 
consistently caught in 1:11 for the 
six furlongs, breezing. —L. M. P., Jr. 


The New Records 


(continued from page 5) 


the first to give this magnificent talent 
fair display. Other Schiétz records 
prove him far and away the finest 
tenor since John McCormack, a really 
marvellous interpreter of Lieder and 
oratorio. He will not have in this 
country the reputation he deserves till 
his complete recordings of Schu- 
mann’s “Dichterliebe” and Schubert’s 
“Die Schéne Miillerin” are available 
domestically; these Dowland airs, 
while definitely classifiable as infinite 
riches in a little room, give only a hint 
of this great artist’s abilities. They 
were written before the Pilgrims ar- 
rived here, and originally were in- 
tended to be accompanied by a lute; in 
this recording the accompaniment is 
beautifully played, in strict style and 
duplication, on of all things a guitar; 
the effect is perfect. Schiétz’s English 
diction might serve as a model for 
singers born to that tongue, but the 
involution of the poems themselves 
sometimes makes comprehension a bit 
difficult. It is a rare thing to find in 
one man a remarkable musical insight, 
literary intelligence, flawless diction, 
and a voice whose beauty at times ap- 
proaches an almost poignant sweet- 
ness without ever overshadowing the 
artist’s strength and virility. Aksel 
Schidtz is such a singer, and a treat is 
in store for you if you have not yet 
heard him, —AUDITAX 
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by ERIC BENTLEY 


BACK TO BROADWAY 


. . « home from his extended tour of the European theatre, Mr. 


Bentley casts a sharp and fresh eye on the New York scene. 


paul radkai—courtesy harper's bezear 
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ronny jaques 


"Mr. Brando has muscular 
arms, but his eyes give them 


the lie.” 


rere nr ialbepeeorhtnen me tndie=—-rtamnesaeee hinenahserse ditty ine ash 


@ This age of swift travel tempts the footloose critic “Ondine” was, of course, a Jouvet production, prob- 


to indulge in all sorts of comparisons. Not long ago. ably a pretty close copy of the first production of ten 
for example, | saw two plays by Jean Giraudoux in years ago. At any rate it seemed to be a copy of some- 
fairly rapid sequence: “Ondine” in Paris, and “The thing. It seemed the job of a perfectionist overreaching 
Madwoman of Chaillot” in New York. Such an experi- himself. The details were so definite that one had the 
ence may not prove anything conclusive, but it certainly impression of a play already embalmed and being pre- 
suggests certain national differences in the theatre. served for posterity. In other words, what many think 


to be true of the Comédie Francaise is truer of the 
Théatre Athénée-Louis Jouvet: it is an academy where 
a style no longer new has lost in cogency what it has 
gained in definiteness. Naturally, there is much that is 
supremely right about a Jouvet production of Girau- 
doux. The author was inspired by the actor, because 
the actor was exactly the kind he needed; namely, a 


speaking rather than an acting actor. In Giraudoux 
the turn of phrase, the verbal nuance, is all; the actor 
who can extract everything from every phrase and 
verbal nuance is the best actor even if he can do noth- 
ing else. It is too bad, however, that Jouvet, as France’s 
leading elocutionist, has naturally become France’s 
leading elocution teacher. The forms of his utterance in 


“Ondine’’— inflection, pitch, tempo, everything—are by 





this time set and rigid; the rest of the company sound 7 
all too obviously like the master’s pupils whose every 
syllable has been inspected and approved. It is distress- 
ing to hear an actress like Dominique Blanchar, who 
elsewhere has spoken quite sensibly, speaking here 
with such firmly inculcated affectation. 

Striving to keep Giraudoux alive, M. Jouvet is in 
danger of inflicting on him a second death. “Ondine” 


9 htc aceasta age ae 


is not performed. It is intoned—in that sing-song voice 
with which priests desecrate Holy Writ and actors have 
anaesthetized Shakespeare. At the Thédtre Athénée- 
Louis Jouvet, Giraudoux has the misfortune to be con- 
sidered a classic. To look around the lobby and cor- 


ridors of the theatre is to have the impression that the 


Greeeesnartanstiontion rie pe seer ts rater 


place is a Giraudoux museum with M. Jouvet as 


curator; the impression is reinforced by the many 


. no better theatre than Jose Limon's.” 


gh TL AE NORTE SOOT 
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pages of writing in the program. It is all very solemn. 
But solemnity and Jean Giraudoux mix like oil and 
water. He is solemn neither in the bad sense nor the 
good. He is a slight and small writer, which is not to 
be taken as a derogatory remark. It is precisely by 
accepting Giraudoux as slight and small that one is 
free to abundantly enjoy his kind of humor, eloquence, 
acuteness, joy, melancholy. This man is neither a sage 
nor a classic playwright. He is more interested in ideas 
than in dramatic action, and more interested in con- 
versation than in ideas. When Jouvet asks us to regard 
him as Profound, we are irritated into retorting: Why 
no, he is Trivial. Poor Giraudoux has been emptied 
out with the bathwater. 

If, however, instead of asking what should be done 
with a classic, one were to ask what a wise producer 
should do with one of Giraudoux’s wistful, conversa- 
tional parodies of legend, would one cast Louis Jouvet 
as a gallant Nordic knight? Where are the naive blue 
eyes, the open countenance, the blond locks, the ath- 
letic body, the bold movements? And would one have 
Tchelichev do the décor? Like Jouvet. Tchelichev is a 
man of parts. His designs for “Ondine,” as executed. 
are quite lovely. But they seem created for the first 
moment after the curtain rises. (“What a marvelous 
set!) They do not function in the scenes that follow. 
It is not as if Jouvet were in himself the solemn kind 
of actor: all his triumphs are in comedy. He could be, 
and no doubt has been, exactly right for Giraudoux 
(if not for Hans von Wittenstein zu Wittenstein). But 
he has formed some bad habits. Perhaps he has more 
power and prestige than he can stand. 

In France a Giraudoux style of performance has 
ripened and is now over-ripe; in America the fruit is 
still green. The difficulty is not only that so much of 
the dialogue is untranslatably French and that so much 
of a Giraudoux play is dialogue. It is also that Girau- 
doux’s plays involve so many French things and 
French attitudes. Think of the gendarmes in “Mad- 
woman” and compare them with New York cops. 
Stance, gait, personality, speech, behavior are all differ- 
ent; it would take a cultural history involving hun- 
dreds of years and millions of people to explain the 
difference. Think of the café in the opening scene. The 
New York set was based on Christian Bérard’s specifi- 
cations, but the people on the set were based on noth- 
ing; café life is something which they seemed quite 
unable to enter into. They kept trying to pep up the 
lines as if they were selling something on the radio. A 
Broadway notion of Drama intruded ridiculously. 

That the evening was an amusing one and not with- 
out charm is largely to be credited to Martita Hunt, 
who found a solution to the problem of transplanting 
Giraudoux. She found in her own British repertoire a 
possible mode, the Dickensian, and she gave us Dick- 


ensian Giraudoux. It was a rough equivalent, which 
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Miss Hunt made convincing by her excellent craftsman- 
ship and sweet personality. The triumph was special 
and personal. One could not ask that the whole produc- 
tion be Dickensified. Nor that it be Americanized—as 
apparently “The Cherry Orchard” is to be. Foreign 
plays should stay foreign. Why not? We enjoy Che- 
khov’s Russianness, or what we take to be his Rus- 
sianness. It is the actor’s task to give it to us. The 
Frenchness of Giraudoux cannot be rendered in its 
entirety, but enough can be rendered to give us perti- 
nent pleasure. 

Undoubtedly, however, it is a relief to go from 

American actors grimly and blindly struggling with 
Giraudoux to such a show as “Mister Roberts,” where 
they are at home. Here is a kind of fun which these 
minds understand and which these bodies can express. 
It is the old comedy of the barracks, where the men 
are rough diamonds and the commander is a beast, 
told with few variations. The story of the captain’s 
palm trees is quite first rate, that of the firecracker that 
went off in the laundry not much inferior. Mr. Logan 
has a way of letting his story unfold with a quick joy- 
ous rhythm expressed in the seen movements of many 
characters that reminds one of the best silent movie 
comedies. One appreciates here the famous American 
Punch and Speed; Mr. Logan’s handling of the crew 
is a fine piece of choreography. His comic business 
the best parts of the play are comic business—is ad- 
mirably conceived and expertly carried through. The 
whole thing is as American, in every sense of the adjec- 
tive, as Jouvet is French. 
- News of “Death Of A Salesman” reached me in Ger- 
many some months ago. Arthur Miller, I was told, had 
heretofore been kept off the boards in the western zones 
and played only in the Russian zone—as anti-American 
propaganda. Now he had been greeted in New York 
as the important American playwright. “Death Of A 
Salesman” was the first play | went to see on coming 
ashore. It was an exciting evening. In the auditorium 
there was an infectious feeling, unusual in the theatre, 
that the occasion was an important one. On the stage. 
apparently, was a pretty savage attack upon what in 
Germany is being held up as an idyllic “American way 
of life.’ The New York audience seemed impressed, 
even if I didn’t see “strong men weeping” as | had been 
told | would. 

To my mind, “Salesman” is first and foremost an 
occasion, a signal event in New York theatrical life. In 
the second place, it is one man’s performance, a rock 
of a performance, strong enough to hold up any play. 
I mean Lee Cobb’s rendering—unless creation is a bet- 
ter word—of Willy Loman. 

If American actors give very poor renditions of 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, they often give a marvel- 
ously nuanced account of their own countrymen; and 
none more brilliantly, with more body and bounce, 
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than those who worked with Clurman and Odets in the 
Group Theatre. Lee Cobb’s work in this play is a most 
triumphant vindication of the Group’s method. He 
brings to the drama a knowledge of the salesman’s 
character (as expressed in his limbs, the hunch of his 
shoulders, in vocal intonation, in facial expression) 
which is not provided in the script. What an idiom 
represents in language, Mr. Cobb can manifest in 
stance or vocal color. Each small movement seems to 
come welling up from the weary, wounded soul. Ac- 
cording to plan, Mr. Cobb strongly identifies himself 
with the role; and the audience identifies itself with 
Mr. Cobb. Thus an attempt is made at what Mr. Miller 
himself has called the tragedy of the common man. We 
all find that we are Willy and Willy is us; we live and 
die together; but when Willy falls never to rise again, 
we go home feeling purged of (or by) pity and terror. 

Meanwhile what has become of the attack on “the 
American way’? Has it been successfully subsumed 
under the larger heading “the human way”? This is 
what Mr. Miller’s admirers tell us. The impression | 
had was not of the small purpose being included within 
the large, but of the two blurring each other. The 
“tragedy” destroys the social drama; the social drama 
keeps the “tragedy” fram having a genuinely tragic 
stature. By this last remark I mean that the theme of 
this social drama, as of most others, is the little man 
as victim. The theme arouses pity but no terror. Man 
is here too little and too passive to play the tragic hero. 

More important even than this, the tragedy and the 
social drama actually conflict. The tragic catharsis 
reconciles us to, or persuades us to disregard, precisely 
those material conditions which the social drama calls 
our attention to. Political antagonists of Mr. Miller 
have suggested that he is a Marxist who, consciously 
or unconsciously, lacks the courage of his convictions 

or is it that “Stalinism” today welcomes a senti- 
mental haze? Certainly, had “Salesman” been written 
a dozen years earlier, it would have ended with a call 
to revolt and would thus have had more coherence 
than the play Mr. Miller has written. Or is Mr. Miller 
a “tragic” artist who without knowing it has been con- 
fused by Marxism? Whatever the truth, there is no 
need to turn any criticism of the play into special 
accusation against its author, since its confusions are 
those of a whole class, a whole generation. 

It is interesting that critics who have never shown 
any love for poetry praise “Salesman” as a great poetic 
drama. The poetry they like is bad poetry, the kind 
that sounds big and sad and soul-searing when heard 
for the first time and spoken very quickly within a 
situation that has already generated a good deal of 
emotion. I think it was Paul Muni who made the classic 


comment that in this play you can’t tell where the 


prose leaves off and the poetry begins. You can tell, 


though, that the prose is relatively satisfactory, the 
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poetry ham; mere rhetorical phrasing, as witness any 
of the longer speeches. Indeed, this kind of poetry con- 
tributes very liberally to that blurring, of lines which 
enables Mr. Miller to write a social drama and a trag- 
edy at the same time and thus please all, 

Absolutely everything in the production, as a matter 
of fact, contributes to the same end. The great vice of 
Mr. Miller's style is a false rhetorical mode of speech 
heard only on Broadway and in films, radio and po- 
litical speeches. There is an equivalent of this rhetoric 
in Mr. Kazan’s directing and Mr. Mielziner’s design- 
ing and lighting. Things move fast in a Kazan show. 
So fast you can’t see them. If anything is wrong you 
don’t notice. If a false note is struck its sound is at 
once covered by others. One has no time to think. 
“Drama isn’t ‘time to think’,” the director seems to be 
saying, “it’s action that sweeps you off your feet!” The 
Mielziner staging reinforces the effect. It is above all 
murky. It reveals, or hints at, a half-world of shadows 
and missing walls and little spotlights that dimly 
illuminate the corridors of time. As to this last point, 
Mielziner is of course staying close to the form of the 
play Mr. Miller gave him, a play in which the chief 
formal device is the flashback. There is no reason why 
time in a play shouldn't go back instead of forward. 
The thing is that the device of going-back has always, 
up to the present, been used to create one sort of emo- 
tional state: a mood of nostalgia, mystery, phantas- 
magoria. (I have in mind examples as different as 
“Double Indemnity” and “Red Gloves.”) In fact the 
flashback has become primarily a way of rendering 
these moods, and there is usually something portentous 
and false about it. We never know where we are. 
“Light,” the designer seems to be saying, “makes of 
the stage a magic carpet, carrying us wherever we 
wish.” But where do we wish? Mr. Mielziner helps Mr. 
Miller to be vague. 

If it is too much to ask that Mr. Miller know which 
of two feasible plays he wanted to write, one can ask 
that he clear aside rhetorical and directorial bric-a-brac 
and look more closely at his people. Has he given us 
a suitable language for his tarts, in the whoring se- 
quence? Are the sons of Willy seen with the eye or just 
constructed from the idea that the present generation 
is “lost”? Is Uncle Charlie of Alaska more than a senti- 
mental motif? Is Willy’s marriage there for us to in- 
spect and understand down to its depths? It would be 
unfair to push these questions to include Willy him- 
self, for he could not be a satisfactory character while 
the central contradiction of the play stands unresolved. 
Is his littleness the product of the capitalist system? 
Or is it Human Nature? What attitude are we to have 
to it? Pity? Anger? Or just a lovely mish-mash? 

Mr. Miller seems to be a serious writer. He is there- 
fore, among playwrights, a man in a thousand. He 
knows what the other playwrights know: how to shape 
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up 2 story for actors. But he wants to write truthfully. 
He knows that there is more drama in the actual facts 
than in the facts as modified by threadbare rhetoric 
and directorial legerdemain. If he can in future act 
more resolutely on this knowledge, “Death Of A Sales- 
man” will not be the great American drama of the 
mjd-century. 

I went back to see “A Streetcar Named Desire” be- 
cause of interest in Uta Hagen’s acting. Her perform- 
ance is good enough to compel a reconsideration of 
the play—her performance and that of Anthony Quinn 
as Stanley Kowalski. Mr. Quinn’s achievement is nega- 
tive but substantial: he cuts down the number of laughs 
that his lines can register, in order to be more loyal to 
the play’s meaning. Stanley is brutal and Marlon 
Brando was therefore quite wrong for the part. Mr. 
Brando has muscular arms, but his eyes give them the 
lie. Not discouraged, perhaps, by Mr. Kazan,-he gave 
us an Odets character: Stanley Kowalski of Brooklyn, 
whose tough talk conceals a suffering and sensitive 
soul. However fine acting it may have been, it scarcely 
fit the play. 

In the original production, it seemed, a strange, un- 
intelligible young woman from England walks into an 
American household where the husband (from Brook- 
lyn, as mentioned) seems fated to be her victim. That 
she has victims we soon feel sure. Significant looks are 
exchanged. When Stanley seizes her and throws her 
onto the bed she is getting what she asked for. 

In the present production an almost Southern, Amer- 
ican girl suffering from the decaying gentility of her 
family loses her balance entirely when she finds her 
husband is homosexual, then unintentionally drives 
him to suicide by a taunting comment. For a time she 
sleeps with all the boys she can find, losing her job and 
earning the reputation of a whore. Getting something 
of a grip on herself she tries to make a new start. Her 
old attachment to gentility returns. She acquires a re- 
spectable boy-friend. But the sister she is staying with 
has a husband who is a brute. He smokes out Blanche’s 
history, tips off her boy-friend, and rapes Blanche into 
the bargain. 

The second story is the one Mr. Williams wrote. 
Presumably Mr. Kazan must take some of the responsi- 
bility for the changes made when the play first went 
into production. Was he trying to make it more sensa- 


tional? The early audiences, one recalls. fairly licked 


their chops over the sexiness of the play. Much that 
seems meant honestly enough in the script was de- 
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livered to the audience, especially by Mr. Brando, in 
that special intonation which says: “Get this—it’s a 
crack.” Or is Mr. Kazan identifying himself with Ko- 
walski, true to his memories of the Group Theatre 
rather than to his new acquaintance with Mr. Wil- 
liams ? 

Possibly the ending—Blanche being led off to an 
asylum—is more convincing in the earlier version, 
though it is decidedly stagey in both. Jessica Tandy’s 
Blanche was more or less mad from the start. Uta 
Hagen’s is driven mad by Kowalski (on top of many 
antecedent causes). But she has been so sane up to this 
point that one cannot help being astonished. Can a 
sister just send someone to an asylum without sound 
medical advice? If so, which of us is safe? 

Miss Tandy’s interpretation may fit the ending bet- 
ter, but Miss Hagen’s fits the main body. Mr. Williams 
does not write with complete coherence. As with 
Blanche, so with Kowalski. On the whole Mr. Brando’s 
performance was just a tour-de-force: a rather fem- 
inine actor over-interpreting a masculine role. Yet 
when Mr. Quinn portrays Kowalski as an illiterate we 
are surprised at some of the words he uses, such as 
personalities and squeamishness. 

There is, however, a deeper incoherence in “Street- 
car” and one that recalls Arthur Miller as well as “The 
Glass Menagerie.” Mr. Williams can write very well 
when he writes realistically; when, for example, he 
writes dialogue based on observation of character; in 
fact, all his dramatic talent lies in that direction. But 
he seems to imagine that his talent is lyrical; read his 
poems (in “Five Young American Poets: 1944”) and 
you will see that it is not. The love of lyricism seems 
to affect Williams’ work in the same way that vague- 
ness of purpose affects Miller's. The outlines are 
blurred. So Mr. Kazan asks the musicians to play 
softly behind the scenes, and Mr. Mielziner turns the 
lights out. It takes all the hard swift prose of Uta 
Hagen’s acting to redeem “Streetcar” from the bad 
poetry of author, director, and designer. 

The critic never knows exactly what the director's 
part in a production has been. Obviously Mr. Kazan 
is a great showman, and he adds to the efficiency of 
the Broadway showman a Group Theatre man’s inter- 
est in social problems and in American life. | think, 
too, that he is able (for what this is worth) to speak 
for the present phase of American history in sharing 
the confusions of Mr. Miller and Mr. Williams. These 


negative qualifications provide some of the_ positive 
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qualities of Mr. Kazan’s productions: the nervous ten- 
sion, the pace, the drive, above all the chiaroscuro. 
Life as phantasmagoria: this may not be the formula 
Mr. Kazan has consciously adopted, but it is what he 
shows on the stage. Where is the simple faith of the 
thirties? Not consciously abandoned, perhaps, but 
gone soft. This last thought is prompted not only by 
“Salesman,” but also by a film called “Gentleman’s 
\greement,” unanswerable moral objections to which 
were published in the Jewish magazine Commentary. 
| wish to mention, not cheerfully, one other play 
that I saw in New York this summer. It was a highly 
original first play, “Too Many Thumbs” by Robert 
Hivnor. It is curious that this play (as also, I believe, 
William Carlos Williams’ remarkable “Dream Of 
Love”) received just as bad treatment at the hands of 
its Off Broadway producers as any script ever met 
with at the hands of Broadway. The last act was cut so 
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'. .. ‘Mister Roberts’ is American in every sense of the adjective.” 


drastically that it became unintelligible. Good lines 
were cut, bad ones were left in or even inserted without 
recourse to the author. And after the show closed the 
managers publicly wondered if Off Broadway concerns 
should tackle new plays. Shouldn’t they stick to known 
Big Names? Such is theatre in Greenwich Village. 

Did I find the American theatre better or worse than 
the English, the French, the German, the Italian? The 
perpetual comparison of American to other countries— 
better? Ah! werse? Oh!—is tiresome. I'll just say it 
is a pleasure to return to some things one found no 
equivalent of in Europe: Ray Bolger’s dancing style of 
comedy and, indeed, American dance generally. I have 
seen no better theatre all summer than José Limon’s 
new “Moor’s Pavane,” a choreographic version of 
“Othello.” If 1 wanted to show off American culture 
and amusements to Europeans. that is what I would 
show them. 
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by DONALD OENSLAGER 


PASSING 
SCENES 


. one of our theatre's most prolific designers pauses 
after a quarter century of work—and looks 


at what lies behind 


@ There should be scme receiving vault for dead 
scenery. Sometimes | find myself wondering where all 
those hundreds of sets have gone that I saw born dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. Unfortunately they have 
all been where they have gone: forgotten in a ware- 
house or immolated on a great pyre on the Jersey flats. 
Producers have to pay to have them destroyed. That is 
part of the depressing waste in the theatre. Occasional- 
ly a set may go astray. One day long after Sidney 
Kingsley’s “Ten Million Ghosts” had closed, I ran 
across the gun lathe | had designed for it on a vacant 


West Side lot, being used as an exercise structure by 


Donald Oenslager. scenic designer. isa projessor al the 
Yale Drama School. His “25 Years of Theatre Scene 


Desizt es Was € cvhibited rec ently al the Ferargil Galleries. 
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PINWHEEL (1927) This was Constructivism (American style}, 
one of the first examples. The play was a shrill melodrama of 
short scene sequences and staccato climaxes—the badge of 
the ‘‘new showmanship" by one of those "revolting" play- 
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wrights, as Otto Kahn called them. It was a vehicle for the new stage craft of 1927. My stylized construction was a 
conglomerate of iron, tile, brick, wood, and gilt. Spots" pursued the Jane over the structure through sixteen dizzy 
scenes—streets, the subway, a bedroom, a fire-escape, Coney Island, a cabaret. Angular costumes captured the city’s 
frenzied rhythm. My memory of it is glowing, but | suspect it was all modern with a shout of vengeance. 


















L'HISTOIRE DU SOLDAT (1928) The work's world 
premiere as a stage piece was before a recherché 
Sunday audience of the '20's. Tom Powers related a 
story of war weariness that was mimed ironically 
against comic strip drops on the inner stage. 































the neighborhood children. In W.P.A. days one pro- 


ducer, overly depressed by a flop, advertised that on 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE (1934) Tristan's ship was like no Seren ver ae eens went) ee 
ship that ever sailed into Philadelphia. The nearest it came certain lot—“free lumber for all who cared to take it 
to realism was a great taut transparent sail and two flights away.” By evening the production had vanished. Little 
of solid stairs that lead up to the stern of the ship. did the old men and boys who had broken it up and 


trundled it home know that it was fire-proofed and 
would not burn. The generous producer was saved his 
destruction costs. Sic transit gloria scenarum! 

What of that avant-garde style of scenery of twenty- 
five years ago? It was alive with pictorial overtones of 
Freud, machine worship, futuristic art. Most of those 
qualities, too, have vanished from our stage with the 
scenery itself. Its memory survives only in photo- 
graphs, critical comments, worn sketches laid out in 
the morgues of the Museum of the City of New York 
and the Public Library. All that pulsing theatre for 
which I first lighted candles seems to have receded, to 
have become obscure in the enveloping reality of a na- 


tional depression and a global war. 


There was unselfish unity of purpose among those 





young off-Broadway groups—the Theatre Guild, the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, the New Playwrights, the 


Provincetown-Greenwich Group, Boleslavski’s Labora- 


OVERTURE (1930) The scene was an ancient German 
Town Hall Council Chamber. | wanted to do it as the na — = 
Kaiser would have liked it—"echt Deutsch!" So the Long- tory Theatre. Maxwell Anderson, Philip Barry, Sidney 
acre stage was surfaced with two inches of concrete to Howard, John Howard Lawson, Eugene O’Neill and 
simulate the atmosphere of stone flooring. Elmer Rice were unfolding their talents. There were 
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ROSE BURKE (1942) The drawing room studio of a fashionable Manhattan sculptress. The detail was Regency. The walls 
were Ming paintings. The furniture was 18th Century, Victorian and modern, but the milieu told the audience immedi- 
ately what Rose Burke was, her kind of life, her interests. Miss Cornell thus became her own scene designer. 


importations of such plays as “The Failures,” “From 
Morn to Midnight.” “Masse Mensch.” Joseph Urban 
and titanic Norman Bel Geddes were tearing not only 
the scaffolding from the old theatre, but even the pro- 
scenium arch. Circuses and stables and ball rooms be- 
came theatres. We received visits from sundry troupes 
of the Great World Theatre—Mei Lan-Fang, Stanislav- 


ski and Max Reinhardt were only a few. Each sub- 


— 


merged us in a tidal wave of stylistic wonder. If ever 


our theatre was an imaginary invalid, it was then. Each 


sees ek ee & i 


= 


troupe administered to us its own peculiar antidote for 
the old realism. We were delighted with the cure 
whether it was Symbolism, Expressionism or Con- 
structivism. 

In 1923-1924, John Mason Brown and | spent a 
Wanderjahr abroad, studying the theatre, new and old, 
from Stockholm to Athens. Our Baedeker was “Conti- 
nental Stagecraft” by Kenneth Macgowan and Robert 


FIDELIO (1947) Within the 25 foot proscenium of the 
Central City ghost-town theatre | designed for this roman- 
tic opera a theatrical prison of concrete and iron bars and 

dramatized the ac- 


Edmond Jones. Bobby Jones wrote us a credo which . , tion by arbitrary 
we read nightly on the “Olympic,” in the second class 2% lighting. 


bar, until the paper grew thin and we had it memo- 
rized. The theatre we saw that year, and the theatre men 
we met, gave us new horizons. Only Gordon Craig did 
not open his door to us, but by return note recom- 
mended that we study with an American Master. 
George Pierce Baker. It was Professor Baker who had 


given us our note to Craig. 





THREE TO MAKE READY (1946) The Barnaby Beach 
scene, which | silhouetted by a trick of light. 


THE EAGLE HAS TWO HEADS (1947) A grand staircase 
down which Miss Bankhead, as a tragic legendary queen, 
could clutch the royal curtains and fall magnificently to her 
death, was more responsible for the basic design of the 
palace library than the books themselves. 
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The follow'ng autumn I was given a job ($18 a 
week) in the Provincetown-Greenwich \ illage Theatre 
under the direction of Kenneth Macgowan, Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, and Eugene O'Neill. O'Neill said, “We 
are just a theatre. Beyond that, let what we do give us 
a name.” Imagination was the theatre's cornerstone: 
their manifesto, “The difficult is our special task—or 
we have no reason for existing.” Here was the shrine 
of the new movement. | shopped for Bunthorne’s sun 
flower, made props and sewed buttons for “Patience.” 
the O'Neill one-acts and Stark Young’s “The Saint.” 
Evenings | walked on in “Desire Under the Elms,” do- 
ing a square dance around Walter Huston. This made 
me twenty dollars richer per week, but far beyond that 
there was the inner richness | found in the vision of 


this group. We shared an enthusiastic sense of discoy 


OTELLO (1937) Dramatic action and theatrical back. 
ground welded together in Otello's Great Hall. 


PYGMALION (1945) With trepidation | reversed Mr. 
Shaw's directions and placed the action beneath St, 
Paul's portico with the Covent Garden Markets behind. 
This kept the actors downstage out of Mr. Shaw's rain 
and aided the concluding scene in the taxi. 


ery of new theatrical values. Writing of that theatre, 
John Howard Lawson expressed it this way: “One no 
longer need think of the theatre of the future in uncer- 
tain terms of promise and hope, because that theatre 
is, here and now, an actuality. To be sure it is not repre- 
sented in the flesh marts and sombre commercial tem- 
ples of Broadway. But there is, nevertheless, stirring 
proof that the dream of a dynamic American drama is 
gradually becoming a solid fact.” All the off-Broadway 
theatre groups were living that dream. 

| have never known how or why I received that 
summons to Grand Street from Helen Arthur. Would 
| care to design for the Neighborhood Playhouse 
“Sooner and Later” by Lrene Lewisohn. with Emerson 
Whithorne’s music? It was a dance satire in three parts 


or “states of existent e pl imutive tr ibal life. dehuman- 
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LIFE WITH MOTHER age: The 
"Stage" Country House o the 
Days is not in any sense a repro- 
duction of the real Hydrangea, 
Canna-surrounded home of the 
Days. | intended it to be a memory 
book comment on the overstuffed, 
nicknack grandeur found in the 
good old summer time of the 90's. 


TAPESTRY IN GRAY (1935) Few other productions | have designed have had 
more scenes than the motion picture procession of scenes in "Tapestry." This 
single constructivist setting, with all details mechanically shifted, rose in gray 
velour majesty from the orchestra pit to the grid of the Shubert Theatre. There 
were cubbystages upstage and various levels downstage; it was Hugh Ferris in 
scale, with gaunt and brooding emphasis on probable portents. Thanks to high 
costs of production, | suspect the days of this lind of theatre are gone . . . the 


days when the designer was asked to sit back and pass an expressionistic, hop- 
skip-and-jump miracle. 


vandamm 





OF MICE AND MEN (1937) | wanted this scene to look 
just the way the Salinas River banks must look to all the 
hobos who camp there. 


GOLD EAGLE GUY (1934) A lavish, lawless tale of early 
San Francisco which | wanted to help tell scenically with 
only a minimum of real details. 


At the hands of Solinsky, the 
Alexandria has fallen upon 
even more dire days. It has 
gone Burlesque with strip- 
teasers and soft drinks. 


izing mechanistic life, and life in a crystalline state of 
the future. Re-creating the past, present and future was 
a challenge that would never come my way again, and 
here it was, my first production in New York. For two 
months I was immured in Grand Street. Working with 
Irene Lewisohn, so sensitive and driving with inspira. 
tion, was a rare privilege. The staff of the Playhouse 
made of theatre craft a fine art. For the first time on 


the stage we used Thomas Wilfred’s Clay ilux to project 


mobile rhythms of crystalline life which even Havelock 
Ellis would never have recognized. The cognoscenti, 
however, applauded those earnest overtones and vibra- 
tions of 1925. 

That same year it was Yale 47—Harvard 0. George 
Pierce Baker had been called from Harvard to Yale te 
establish a complete graduate theatre school with a 
munificent Harkness gift. | had worked with Professor 
Baker at Harvard. He invited me to join his staff and 
supervise the work in design. My first year in New 
Haven | had to wire Dwight Wiman that | could not 
design his production of “Little Eyolf” because Mr, 
Baker had locked me in my classroom. That settled it. 
I returned to New York the following year, and ever 


since have commuted only weekly to Yale. At that time 


Below THE FABULOUS INVALID (1938) “The Fabulous 
Invalid" was the autobiography of the Alexandria 
Theatre. It was written by two gifted men, Moss Hart 
and George Kaufman, out of their fine impulse to serve 
the living theatre. 


This is the opening night of 
the beautiful new Alexandria 
i Theatre in 1900. For thirty 
t years it served nothing but 
the best theatre. 
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The beautiful Alexandria is 
boarded up—ijust about for- 
gotten, when a group of 
young players take over. 
With their high hopes the 
Alexandria begins a new 
career. 


THE EMPEROR JONES 
(1931) Gradually through the 
play, by means of melding 
projections, one saw through 
Jones’ superstitious eyes the 
realistic forest forms assume 
the shapes of primitive negro 
sculpture until finally in this 
Witch Doctor episode, Jones 
prostrates himself before a 
great arrogant fetish. 


Now the Alexandria is a 
double-feature movie house, 
but even the double feature 
attractions require the help 
of Screeno to keep the thea- 
tre open. 
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there was no established order for teaching Scene De- 
sign. Many of my students were my seniors. I ‘nsisted 
on bringing practical demonstration and an imag- 
inative approach into teaching. I suspect that some of 
those impetuous initiates sometimes could not follow 
my theatrical pedagogy. In the years that followed | 
have tried to set my courses to conform with the chang- 
ing compass of the theatre. In this way I discovered 
that teaching can be as exciting as designing. | have 
always thought learning to design should be as exciting 
as teaching it. 

The second half of the twenties found me in a rash 
of musicals. Larry Schwab, who had directed some of 
the Hasty Pudding shows at Harvard, asked me to de- 
sign my first musical, “Good News.” “The New Moon” 
followed, and “Follow Through.” then “Girl Crazy” 
which introduced the incomparable Ethel Merman and 
released Ginger Rogers to all America. Those years 
brought me to work with DeSylva, Romberg, Oscar 
Hammerstein, Rodgers and Hart, the Gershwins, Cole 
Porter and Vinton Freedley. 

Then followed the post-depression gold-rush years 
of the thirties. The studios were always crowded. The 
second floor of Bergman’s scenic studio on Thirty- 
Ninth Street was the informal roost for most of the 
designers—Claude Bragdon, Lee Simonson, Norman 
Bel Geddes. Jo Mielziner, Ray Sovey and many others. 
Bobby Jones held court in his cubbyhole studio high 
up in the paint loft. Scenery came in from the sidewalk 
virgin-white and was hauled out “done” with frighten- 
ing speed and a “Bergman bath.” Once Aline Bernstein 
and | both had productions moving out the same day. 


Mine was a tramp ship, setting up in a Boston theatre. 


An Underground meeting place 


while Aline was setting up her “Grand Hotel” in Ballti- 
more. My smoke stack arrived as a marbled column, 
and a section of her marbled hotel lobby was a weather- 
beaten smoke stack. 

I recall various exciting experiments in production. 
There were “Johnny Johnson” and “Gold Eagle Guy,” 
with the Group Theatre and its adventurous directors 
and all the talented theatre enthusiasts who constituted 
the Group. That was a remarkable organization freight- 
ed not only with ideals but ideas. The cast of “Gold 
Eagle Guy” included Stella and Luther Adler, Alan 
Baxter, J. Edward Bromberg, Morris Carnovsky, John 
Garfield. Elia Kazan, Sanford Meisner and Clifford 
Odets. 

| was presently designing my first productions for 
Guthrie McClintic. George Abbott. for George S. Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart, for Howard Lindsay, Mare Con- 
nelly, Sidney Kingsley, and (God rest my tortured 
soul!) Jed Harris. Mutual understanding and close 
collaboration on successes or failures have given me 
continued admiration over the years for each of them, 
for each’s special contribution and affection for the 
theatre. 

When | mention “affection for the theatre.” by some 
cross current my mind leaps to Hollywood, although | 
have never worked there. | think most of us scene de- 
signers have been wooed by the possibilities and the 
cash of motion pictures. Almost all who have been 
tempted have returned to Broadway as prodigal sons, 
with always the same comment: “Production. tech- 
nically perfect—imagination and independence, stifled. 
There's no life in it.” 


The relation of setting to the production of opera 





j dramatizes the tragedy that dictatorship and revolution impose on the lives of the 

EGM( INT 1949 people. Conquerors wal conquered even into violent eatin and projected 
into scenes whose reality is the maddening reality of the headlines of every daily 

newspaper. The tones of the production are all neutral grey, varying from black to 

white. Red, the only color, is used boldly and frankly in all its connotations, brick red, 

the color of blood, the Red flag, the insignia on a uniform, a patch of sky. This single 

color becomes an actor in its own right. And always over the course of events beams 

of light, like white probing rays above an operating table, propel the action forward. 


A street corner 
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Egmont's office Palace of the Red General A prison 


has always interested me. In 1926 I designed a project 
for Wagner's “Ring” to be presented in a convention 
hall or armory. It was a single permanent setting of 
levels on which the four operas could be played with 
changes of locale accomplished through light. In a 
conference arranged by Otto Kahn with Gatti-Cassaza 
at the Metropolitan, while I was showing my project 
Mr. Gatti showed nothing but appalled amazement (in 
French) to his assistant, William Ziegler. He was not 
aware that I, too, had the French touch until | bid him 


au revoir. Eight years later he commissioned me to 


Egmont's dream sequence 


design “Salomé.” 
[hat same year the Philadelphia Orchestra launched 
their season of opera. | was asked to design “Tristan 
und Isolde” and “Der Rosenkavalier.” Fortunately | 
had begun a project for Tristan long before, but the 
drafting, building, and painting had to be completed 
in four weeks while I was working on four other pro- 
ductions, one of them a musical. (These operas boasted 
Herbert Graf's first work as a director in this country, ; : 
and Fritz Reiner was the (continued on page 93) Egmont's execution 





by ALEXANDER KIRKLAND 


THE MATTERHORN 
AT TWILIGHT 


. .. @ warm tribute to a Great Lady of seventy who, since she first 
appeared on the stage in 1894, has been one of our theatre's brightest 


lights. 


@ One star-strung night 
several summers ago, a 
cluster of house-guests 
sprawled over deck chairs 
on a dark lawn in Sands 
Point. We were playing a 
game insisted upon by 
our serene hostess, Neysa 
McMein. The manner of it was this: One guest was sent 
out of earshot; the rest of us chose the name of a world- 
figure ; the one who was It was then recalled to pepper 
us with questions and, from our answers, to guess the 
personage selected. These were the questions, as I re- 
member them: “What flower does this person remind 
you of? What kind of cloth? What piece of sculpture ? 
What animal? What musical composition? What 
natural scenery ?” 

The answers: “A field of Easter lilies in Bermuda. 
Imperial purple velvet. The Winged Victory. A uni- 
corn. Sibelius’ “Swan of Tuonella.” The Matterhorn at 
twilight.” 

“It sounds like a queen,” the one guessing said. 

“No queen,” murmured our hostess, “could afford to 
be quite so royal these days.” 

“It’s Ethel Barrymore!” asserted the person who was 
It. 

I think of that now as I write about Miss Barrymore, 
not to record her acting career, but to pay tribute to 
an innate personal quality which to me seems more 
than regal. In these times, when press agents have ex- 
hausted the claybanks in manufacturing false deities, 
true estimates of worth are too often engulfed in a 
general welter of superlatives. The last century has 


26 


seen a score of brilliant stars, but the thumb and fingers 
of one hand suffice to list the theatre goddesses—Duse, 
Terry, Bernhardt, Nazimova, Cornell (the heiress-ap- 
parent). The intangible of greatness transcends acting 
or artistry. It is a personal gift which illumes, like a 
burning bush, its possessor. Such is the greatness of 
Ethel Barrymore. 

Her magic is enriched by a family strain. Her grand- 
mother, Louisa Drew. reigned through the last third of 
the Nineteenth Century over Philadelphia’s theatrical 
and artistic life, since defunct. As shrewd manager and 
shining star, she presented at the Arch Street Theatre 
the classics and best plays of her day, aided by her son 
John and her daughter Georgiana Drew. T. Allston 
Brown, a critic of that era, writes of Mrs. Drew much 
as one might write of her grand-daughter today: “Her 
greatness does not arise from that of the character 
which she enacts, but consists in her manner of por- 
traying it. A passionate devotion to her art and a 
highly cultivated mind have stamped the royal seal of 
excellence on her brew.” To Philadelphia she was 
known as “The Duchess.” Admiring citizens paid the 
Drew family a homage that set it high above more pro- 
saic menages. The regal charm of the Drew-Barrymore 
breed was, then as now, a reckless warmth and wit, an 
icy dignity. 

Their summers were passed at the Curtis House at 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey, between the sea and the 
Manasquan River. There the Drew dynasty headed a 
colony of eminent artists and writers from Ben Frank- 
lin’s city. Their life was an extraordinary blend of 
Ethel Barrymore in “Captain Jinks of the Horse Ma- 
rines,” in which she starred in 1901. 
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Bohemianism and gentility. Ideas and ideals were dis- 
puted and examined liberally. The seaside antics of 
Lionel and Jack Barrymore and young Dick Harding 
Davis may have driven their neighbor, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, to conceive “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
out of sheer frustration. Charles Belmont Davis, dream- 
ing back to one of these summers, wrote of Ethel Barry- 
more: “Il remember her best as she appeared on the 
beach, a sweet, long-legged child in a scarlet bathing- 
suit, running towards the breakers and then dashing 
madly back to her mother’s open arms.” 

This mother was the lovely, laughing Georgiana 
Drew, and there must have been hectic visits paid by 
her father, Maurice Barrymore, the tempestuous 
matinee idol, amateur boxing-champion and wit. He 
ceded his verbal championship only to his wife. It is 
recorded that returning to his Philadelphia home of a 
Sunday morning, none the better for an all-night ex- 
cursion, Mr. Barrymore met his handsome wife leaving 
the house. “Where are you going, Georgie?” he in- 
quired. “I’m going to church. You can go to Hell,” was 
the succinct reply. 

But tragedy as well as comedy threaded the family 
tapestry. In 1893 Georgie Barrymore died in Santa 
Barbara. Her final words: “Oh, my poor kids! What- 
ever will become of them?” She need not have been 
troubled. Ethel was to take her honored place. 

lt was inevitable that when Ethel was sixteen, a great- 
eyed, glossy deer of a girl, she should be appraised as 
material for the theatre. But Mrs. Drew’s artistry set 
high standards, and it was decided that the child be 
sent to England to be trained. The opportunity was 
available: an offer from Sir Henry Irving to join his 
company for a season, playing small parts. Her lot in 
England could not have been more perfect. She lived 
with Ellen Terry and was a member, however minute, 
of the greatest theatre company in existence. 

In Victoria’s day the best London society was wary 
of American ladies of the theatre, regardless of their 
endorsement. The rotund Prince of Wales was overly 
susceptible to greasepaint, his Queen Mother allergic to 
it. No hostess in court circles wished to incur the 
Widow of Windsor’s wrath. But even here the Drew- 
Barrymore regality, trailing its cloud of glory from 
Ethel’s young, thin shoulders, wafted all doors open 
before it. The Duchess of Sutherland adored her. The 
Dowager Duchess of Manchester happily watched the 
friendship of her son, the Duke, and “this enchanting 
American child” ripen. It was she who secured Miss 
Barrymore's invitation to the Duchess of Devonshire’s 
garden party. One can imagine with what easy grace 
Ethel Barrymore accepted the warmth she had always 
known. 

A few years later, when Miss Barrymore returned 
from an English visit to rehearse Clyde Fitch’s “Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines.” she was greeted by 
this news note in the New York Evening Journal: 
“ETHEL BARRYMORE MOST ENGAGED GIRL IN 
AMERICA—Little Miss Ethel Barrymore, at the age of 


nineteen, is the most engaged girl in the country. Last 
week, for the twelfth time, she was reported engaged to 
Charles Delavan Wetmore. This Miss Barrymore blush- 
ingly denies. Now the fact is that Miss Barrymore has 
been engaged only twice—once to Gerald du Maurier, 
and once to young Lawrence Irving. The ten other 
young men were each in turn only devoted admirers— 
the Duke of Manchester, the Earl of Ava, Sir Robert 
Peel, Richard Harding Davis, Charles Belmont Davis, 
Anthony Hope, Herbert Stone, Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
Winston Churchill, Arthur Byron, and now Charles 
Delavan Wetmore.” 

She opened on February 4, 1901 at the Garrick 
Theatre in “Captain Jinks.” She was nineteen and 
Madame Trentini was her first leading role. Her notices 
as an actress were mixed. As a person, she completely 
captured the opening-night audience (dour even then, 
I’m told). Word of her magic shot like forked lightning 
over Broadway, but, in her own tradition, it also struck 
Fifth Avenue, Tuxedo Park and Newport; and most 
important, cracked an entrance into the world she most 
desired to inhabit, the charmed circle of the great 
artists of the time. She became the friend and darling 
of John Singer Sargent, Cecilia Beaux, George Gray 
Barnard, Fremstad and Paderewski, James and Whar- 
ton. 

The stag line of the most eligible and talented young 
men of the town grew longer nightly at the Garrick’s 
stage-door. But in spite of jealous rivals and celebrity- 
smearers, Princess Barrymore remained above re- 
proach. Even then she preferred good company to 
notoriety and parade. The wickedest legends about her 
were on a remarkably harmless level. The toast of the 
town, one ran, received each night at the theatre an 
anonymous and magnificent bouquet of roses. She was 
curious to discover the identity of the donor. “I can't 
find out,” she told the newspaper reporters. “Isn't it 
foolish? I've asked two or three young men whom | 
know if they sent them, and each one has smiled and 
answered, ‘Oh, I’m so glad you got them!’ ” 

But even these innocent anecdotes ceased after her 
marriage to Russell Colt, the firearm manufacturer. 
She moved to a rambling, careless house in Mamar- 
oneck, and between theatrical engagemen's bore him 
three children. She has, of course, been a magnificent 
mother to Jackie and Sammy and Ethel, warm and 
infinitely understanding. Like her grandmother, “The 
Duchess,” she is incapable of seeing any flaw in a mem- 
ber of her family, and capable of annihilating anyone 
who suggests such an absurd possibility. Eventually 
Ethel Barrymore secured a separation from her hus- 
band, but this arrangement and her subsequent life 
have both been devoid of scandal. (There was always 
John to keep the name alive on the front pages. ) 

If | have drawn a picture of Ethel Barrymore so 
angelic as to be ectoplasmic, let me quickly add her 
human weaknesses. Her wit can be death-dealing; she 
is rabid about baseball games and prize fights; she has 
been known to take scalding dislikes to occasional 
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A recent photo- 
graph of Miss Barry- 


more. 





members of her companies ; she is pe yssessed of a truck- 
horse energy which has made her the actress of our 
time best acquainted with the tank-town one-night 
stands of these United States. She sometimes makes 
her theatrical tours in a private car. On one occasion, 
as a protection from intruders, Edward McHugh, her 
stage-manager of thirty years standing, and the com- 
pany manager shared a compartment together in the 
royal car. Returning to the railroad yards in a strange 
town after a happy midnight party, these two dis- 
covered that the Barrymore Pullman Palace had been 
switched and moved. The two portly gentlemen 
searched for it painfully for an hour, stumbling over 
dark tracks and hidden obstacles. Just as they were 
renouncing hope, with some profanity, of ever finding 
it, a husky, amused voice from a shadowy train beside 
them echoed through the night, “It’s all right, boys 
youre home!” 

But even Miss Barrymore’s human weaknesses are 
more than life-size in scale; she is not only indefati- 
gable, but has the physical power indicated in one of 
Rosa Bonheur’s larger paintings; she not only enjoys 
sports, but is a knowledgeable afhcionada; she not only 
loves music, but plays the piano like a concert artist: 
she is not only a mother, but a matriarch. 

Her theatrical career is too familiar to need re- 


peating. It gleams down the years, studded with per- 






































sonal triumphs. A random handful are “Alice Sit-By- 
The-Fire,” “The Twelve Pound Look,” “The Silver 

Box,” “Declassée,” “White Oaks of Jalna,” “The Corn 

Is Green.” The lean years, the failures, have vanished, 

transmuted by her personal alchemy, transcended by 

her personal magnitude. She is one queen whose throne 

never trembles whether her forces win or lose the foray. 

Even old age, the rebel leader most feared by the no- 

bility of the theatre, cannot dethrone her. Today, at 

seventy, she sits in winter residence in her Beverly 

Hills palazzo, attended by such high-salaried and dis- 
tinguished courtiers as Louis B. Mayer and George 
Cukor. 

Most of us in the theatre respect actors whose talents 
have distinguished them, either to the public or to an 
inner circle of the theatrically wise. But a meeting with 
Miss Barrymore inspires a hush in anyone—actor, 
chambermaid, shop-keeper or bank president. Com- 
pany manners leap out of the raised hat. The oddest 
people start bowing from the waist. She does nothing 
to secure this. She simply is. It is as if she drew a circle 
around her, and when people stepped within it they au- 
tomatically became decent and soft-spoken and real. 

Cecilia Loftus, the friend of her youth, told me a 
Barrymore tale which | cherish. During one of her 
many English visits, Miss Barrymore was a member of 
a house party in a historically famous Scotch castle. 
Early one frigid morning she was seeking the prover- 
bial single bathroom. Her hair was braided for sleep. 
Her figure was gratefully bundled in a flannel wrapper. 
She wandered wearily through the fabled halls. Finally 
she swung aside a tapestry hanging in a portal and, to 
her chagrin, faced a mass of startled sight-seers stand- 
ing back of a velvet cordon. The guide tapped with his 
indicator and tried to draw the group’s attention to a 
portrait. “On your left, Ladies and But he was 
drowned out by a shrill young American voice. “Mama, 
look! There’s Ethel Barrymore!” 

Down the years this cry has never abated. 

Easter lilies the Winged 
Victory . . . the Matterhorn. Like anybody else with 


purple velvet 


the temerity to describe the Matterhorn at twilight, | 


must now fall silent. 





@ Only the October 6 opening at the Winter Garden forced “Les 
Ballets de Paris” to cut short a four month triumph in Paris. The 
company of twenty-five, directed by Roland Petit. the choreogra- 
pher and principal male dancer, had its premiere in London last 
spring. The dancers are accompanied by a thirty-piece symphony 
orchestra conducted by Jean Gitton. Their repertoire includes 
“Rendezvous,” “Arlequinade,” “Le Combat,” “Pas d’Action,” 
and “L’Oeuf a la Coque.” The big moment, however, is the new 
ballet “Carmen,” a forty-five minute tour-de-force, danced to Bizet’s 
music and choreographed by Roland Petit with costumes and 


scenery by Antoine Clavé. The director-choreographer takes the 


role of Don José, song and story's most dismally deceived lover. 


Lee and J. J. Shubert are presenting the company here by arrange- 
ment with Arthur Lesser. After New York the tireless M. Petit 


looks forward to a U. S. and Canadian tour—and more Carmen. 


Belinda Wright, danseuse in "Cap. 
men" and one of the company’s 
beauties in less frenzied moments 





LES BALLETS 
DE PARIS 


Leading ballerina Renée Jeanmaire who dances the 
exacting role of "Carmen," has already won an en- 
thralled audience in Paris. 


Roland Petit . . . the young man who designs, directs and 
dances his own ballets . . . behind him, his company and 
his “Carmen.” 





by PAUL MOOR 


HIGHLAND 
FESTIVAL 


.. in three short years the Edinburgh Festival has 
become the world's foremost meeting-place of the arts 


—and it's here to stay 


@ Toward the end of his life. Alexander Woollcott 
noted wistfully that while it would have been nice if 
all his friends could also have been his neighbors, in 
fact they were scattered about the world and he had 
therefore been obliged to do a deal of traveling in his 
time. One feels much the same about some of the 
larger performing groups of Europe, whose acquaint- 
ance has been made remotely and at second hand 
through recordings. Meeting them on their home 
grounds is prohibitively involved; it would be nice to 
gather them together for an occasional exchange of 
geniality—but hardly likely. Yet in the three short 
years of its existence, Edinburgh’s International Fes- 
tival of Music and Drama has done just that, creating 
for three full weeks an amazing conclave of amiability 
and charm. Practically overnight, as such things are 
reckoned, the Edinburgh Festival has securely estab- 
lished its position as one of the world’s most impor- 
tant artistic phenomena. 

The city itself will always be the star of whatever 
may happen there: the pleasantly unimpressed faces 
of the sweet-tempered residents show that none of this 
outlandish nonsense is going to faze them, certain in 
the knowledge that their Athens of the North could 
outdo it all without half trying. The peculiar geniality 
of the city and its people never lets the outlander for- 
get he’s in Scotland, however international the Festival 
fare. The tempo alone sounds a really foreign note: 
the hordes of visitors, descending culture-bent on Edin- 
burgh for those fair weeks when late summer blends 
gently into autumn, propel themselves from concert to 


play to ballet with a celerity which the tolerant Eu- 


ropean associates only with crazy Yanks. There are 
plenty of Americans who attend (along with natives of 
Andorra and Zanzibar): most of them are flamboyant 
in tartans and a few impulsive ones in kilts, but the 
tweed-clad native maintains an admirable stability in 
the face of this exotic intrusion. 

There was, however, nothing American in the Fes- 
tival offerings this fall except for three or four pieces 
of American music. One's national pride comes ag: 
gressively to the fore when the program notes fail to 
mention that William Schuman is one of our boys (par- 
ticularly when his Symphony for Strings is so well re- 
ceived), but there is so much of value on hand from 
other countries that momentary chauvinism gives way 
to unprejudiced receptivity. The only real embarrass- 
ment about the Festival is one of riches: one afternoon 
you may attend a performance so noble that during a 
regular winter season it would affect you for weeks, 
but you must briskly push your way past it to get to 
whatever event the evening holds—an event which, the 
chances are, may be just as impressive. 

In three weeks there was enough to fill a very rich 
seven-month season. The only real weak point of the 
Festival was its lack of new works from the countries 
represented (Ernest Bloch’s piano concerto, a most 
diasappointing piece, was the only premiére of gen- 
uine interest), but as for performers the Festival 
rounded up a prodigality. The prevailing standard 
dropped to commonplace very seldom, and high points, 
to stand out, had to be high indeed. From the six, 
(yes, six) symphony orchestras this year, one carries 


away partial and comparative memories: the heavenly 
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concord of the woodwinds in Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
Royal Philharmonic (and the poet who officiated at 
the kettle-drums), the splendor of the Paris Conser- 
vatory Orchestra’s brass, the body and richness of the 
Berlin Philharmonic’s strings. | never expect to hear 
a better performance of the Debussy “Nocturnes” than 
Ernest Ansermet drew from his Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, or of the Mahler “Kindertotenlieder” which 
Kathleen Ferrier sang under Bruno Walter’s knowing 
direction. Miss Ferrier has won a reputation in Europe 
as one of the most rewarding singers alive; the United 
States’ sluggishness to take her te its bosom is baffling, 
for her velvety contralto, musical insight, and charm- 
ing Yorkshire freshness make her exceptional among 
singers. Her four Festival appearances ranged from 
Schubert through Mahler to Lennox Berkeley, and her 
mastery of them all was lovely to hear. 

In a theatre no bigger than a Broadway house, the 
Geyndebourne Opera Company gave two stunning ex- 
amples of why it has attained a position among the 
world’s most distinguished operatic groups, in spite of 
the fact that it functions only a fraction of each year. 
For unity and integration I have never seen its equal. 
Rehearsing the company for weeks rather than days is 
the secret; musically they are purists, but technically 
they welcome anything new; the result is superlative 
opera. Liuba Welitsch and Paolo Silveri led the cast of 
“Masked Ball.” Fallibility of the flesh prevented my at- 
tending the other offering, Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte,” 
to my bitter disappointment, for I heard from all sides 
that it was champagne from beginning to end. The 


Glyndebourne Company talks of an American visit in 
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. .. the mountain has been called "the loveliest peopled ridge in Europe.” 
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the near future; don’t miss it, for you have never heard 
opera like theirs. 

As if afternoon and evening concerts were not 
enough, the Festival also offered almost daily concerts 
at 11 a.M. in the intimate Freemasons’ Hall, among 
them some of the Festival’s most memorable. The thou- 
sands of American collectors who have come to know 
Aksel Schiétz’s great recordings, and who grieved three 
years ago when an operation almost cost the Danish 
tenor his life, will be glad to know that his performance 
here of Schubert’s “Schone Miillerin” cycle proved him 
still the preeminent Liedersinger before the public to- 
day. The concerts by the Busch Quartet, the Griller 
Quartet, the Prague Trio, all were of the first water. 

It was in the field of drama that the standards of 
this year’s Festival slipped a bit; it was also here that 
the biggest upset was scored. Visitors who had looked 
forward to Dorothy Parker’s and Ross Evans’ “The 
Coast of Illyria” were sorry to find that casting diffi- 
culties caused its cancellation at the last minute. Alto- 
gether five plays were presented. Henry Sherek offered 
two world premieres, Peter Ustinov’s “The Man in the 
Raincoat” (to replace the Parker-Evans script) and the 
Festival’s big prestige piece, T. S. Eliot’s “The Cock- 
tail Party.” The Goethe Bicentennary was acknowl- 
edged by inviting the Dusseldorf Theatre to do “Faust.” 
Scotland herself had two offerings: Allan Ramsay’s 
pastoral comedy “The Gentle Shepherd,” and Sir David 
Lindsay’s lusty and irreverent hoorah of papist cor- 
ruption four hundred years ago, “The Three Estates.” 
The upset was two-sided: Mr. Eliot’s play, for all its 


beauty of phrase, laid something of an egg, while Sir 
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David surprised everyone but his imperturbable kins- 
men by turning out, four centuries after his death, one 
of the Festival’s major hits. 

The Ustinov play might elicit kinder feeling during a 
routine West End or Broadway season, but amid so 
many once-in-a-lifetime events it seemed almost an 
affront, for it is a slick psychological tangle about 
three dull people. Mr. Eliot’s script rejoiced in a cast 
which savored his every word with such subtle guile 
that the audience was seduced into relishing the poetry 
much more than might have been expected. E. Mariin 
Browne’s direction was equally deft, but was helpless 
to save the play from its interminable talk, talk, talk. 
Since I have found no one who claims to grasp Mr. 
Eliot’s message, I admit cheerfully and without shame 
that what the play actually means is beyond me. What 
it says is simple enough, but with enough lack of reso- 
lution to indicate Deeper Meaning. A wife leaves he 
husband just before a cocktail party at which an un- 
identified guest mystifies the others present by know- 
ing all about them; the mysterious guest, who turns 
out to be some exceptionally queer type of psychiatris, 
tries to bring them back together; the reconciliation 
works, and two years later, at another cocktail party, 
the play closes with everyone involved toasting “the 
Guardians” who have directed their actions—every- 
one, that is, except a society girl who has gone to some 
tropical island and been crucified alive near an ant- 
hill, thus providing one of the most cryptic points in 
the whole play and certainly the most extraneous. 
Alec Guinness stole whatever scenes he figured in, al- 
though the psychiatrist he played is the most fantasti- 
cally spurious representative of that abused profession 
which any author has yet created. 

“Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaits, in commendation 
of vertew and vituperation of vyce, Maid by Sir Dauid 
Lindesay of the Mont” is, for all its antiquity and Scots 
language, something you can get your teeth into. It 
was written in 1535, performed three times, then rele- 
gated to the library where it languished till last year 
when Robert Kemp made the present adaptation. The 
characters (among them Sensualitie, Divine Correc- 
tion, Wantonness, and others vaguely reminiscent of 
Father Divine’s inspired nomenclature) act out a sharp 
and richly satiric dissection of the Roman Church’s de- 
bauchery in sixteenth-century Scotland. Tyrone Guth- 
rie’s imaginative production and Molly MacEwen’s 
decor created a pageantry to maich Olivier’s “Henry 
V.” but the company of Scots actors were the real 


heroes. One of the greatest clowns alive 


2 possibly even 


one of the greatest actors—is Duncan Macrae; his de- 
votion to the Citizens’ Theatre of Glasgow has kept him 
from doing much in the way of films or metropolitan 
commercial theatre, but his gifts must sooner or later 
find wider range. The Scots actor today, James Bridie 
says, finds himself between the Devil and the B.B.C.: 
Macrae deserves a better fate, for his timing, agility, 
and features make him an actor in a thousand. And 


surely Sir David Lindsay’s fame is due for a rebirth. 


Hearing a play in an alien tongue can never be an 
unmitigated pleasure; even frequent, irritable refer- 
ences by matchlight to the English synopsis in the 
program do not really solve the problem. Gustaf Griind- 
gens’ production of “Faust,” however, came as close to 
bridging the linguistic gap as anything could; the pan- 
tomime was almost entirely successful in projecting not 
only plot but many nuances of emotion. If the Eliot 
cast savored every word, these German actors savored 
every syllable. Their enunciation is perfection itself, 
and the music of the sounds enthral even the foreign 
ear; their vowels surge up from the abdomen and 
range the aural spectrum, their consonants emerge 
from mouths skillfully and intelligently primed with 
spit so that those consonants click and splatter with 
electric effect. 

The list of pleasures never ends. Aside from the 
“official” Festival events, there were certain “unoffi- 
cial” ones as interesting as those within the pale. The 
best of them was Theatre Workshop, the liveliest and 
most substantial of British experimental groups. There 
is about this company none of that cheesecloth-and- 
mandalutes atmosphere which once made Bernard De 
Voto so bilious, and which affects most art-type thea- 
tres. Short on equipment and facilities but endowed 
with zest and good taste, their productions wooed many 
enthusiastic spectators to the rented Methodist hall 
where they offered (among other things) a perform- 
ance of Garcia Lorca’s “Don Perlimplin” that would do 
credit to any company. And then there were the docu- 
mentary films every morning, and the erratic Ballets 
des Champs Elysées, and the Highland Games, and the 
breath-taking military displays at night on the espla- 
nade before the flood-lit castle topping the towering, 
story-book mountain of rock which Punch called “the 
loveliest peopled ridge in Europe. : 

If this report resounds with encomiums, it must be 
remembered that this was no run-of-the-mill season: 
everything was sedulously screened in advance, and 
only the world’s very best was offered. The administra- 
tion of such a festival is an awesome thing to consider. 
About half a million dollars’ worth of tickets were sold 
this year. After seeing what Rudolf Bing has done here, 
his new contract to head the Metropolitan Opera should 
hearten us all: if anyone can goose that frumpy or- 
ganization out of its rut, Bing is the man. He has 
brought artists to Edinburgh from every major Euro- 
pean country except the Soviet Union. 

The Edinburgh Festival seems here to stay; it may 
continue to run at a deficit, but its reserve fund today 
is about the same as when the Festival was born. 
Nothing like it. with its convocation of the best from 
all nations, exists. One can do a musical and dramatic 
Grand Tour in three weeks without leaving the con- 
fines of one of the loveliest and warmest-hearted cities 
on its side of the Atlantic. The proud, unimpressionable 
someone 


residents of Edinburgh—*douce burghers,” 


once dubbed them—created the Festival and it is theirs, 


but for it the people of the world are in their debt. 
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@ Here’s the girl I married—as the world sees her—a buoyant, crisp young creature, as American as smorgasbord 


yet possessing a peculiar, elusive charm which one sometimes calls Botticellian. Adoring critics have attempted to cap- 
ture her quality on paper. Fresh as a pink or The exuberance of a lovely young colt or The gaiety and grace of a ruffled 
skirt caught in a high wind . . . What sort of private life must Allyn McLerie Green lead in order to sustain these qual- 


ities onstage night after night? Her answer is one which every young talent on the threshold of stardom might well con- 


= a me 


sider—it lies in living the simple life, unhectic and untroubled, free from the rush, rush, rush that is unhappily so often 


characteristic of life in the theatre 


\s a consequence of a simple, well-ordered life, Allyn Ann 
awakens every morning fresh and alert, an image of 
purest loveliness, her senses instantly attuned to the world 
about her—ready to meet the day “fresh as a pink.” 





ADOLPH GREEN co-authored with Betty Comden the mem- 
orable “On the Town” and “Billion Dollar Baby,” and re- 
cently has worked on many films. The movie “On the 
Town” will appear soon, and is described by Mr. Green 





as “a monstrous smash, quite remarkable 
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Upon waking she is treated to a 
hearty breakfast lovingly prepared by 
my own hands. Her delighted squeaks, 
her Ooohs and Aaahs, more than 
compensate for my minor labors—for 
| know that now she can stir herself 


feeling: “Alls right in the world!” 


My wife loves to have me take her to 
the theatre each night, just for that 
chance to steal a few more precious 
moments alene together. Gaily I trip 
out the front door and, waving my 
ears, hail a cab in no time at all. 
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Relaxation is the keynote of Allyn’s 
mornings at home. “Keep a schedule 
of your activities for the day,” she 
says, speaking from long, hard-won 
experience. “Arrange to tackle one 
thing at a time so that life can stay 


uncluttered—and you'll relax.” 


Though being spouse to Miss McLerie 
is a job in itself, | do indulge in an 
occasional writing chore. While Allyn 
is relaxing over extended areas of our 
home, I retire to my study, or what 
| jestingly call “my closet,” for an 


hour of writing and meditation. 


We eventually arrive at the Imperial Theatre, relaxed and carefree, and 
stroll slowly towards the stage door like a fellow reluctantly seeing his gitl 


home after a wonderful evening together. She slips inside and casually 


begins the magic ritual of change 


from Allyn McLerie, native American 


girl, to Monique Du Pont, beautiful child of France. C’est la miracle du 


théatre (the miracle of the theatre). 
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Luncheon, for the vast majority of the clockwatchers of our 
nation. is a hasty and joyless task. For Allyn and me, however. 


it is one of the highpoints of the day 


surroundings make for gracious living. 


After work comes play. When Allyn 
dofis the mantle of Liberty, we usually 
retire to a nearby bistro populated 
by theatre-folk and their gawking ad- 
mirers. Allyn—shall I confess it? 

comes here because she’s as human as 
the rest of us and loves to have a fuss 
made over her. | sometimes have to 
smile wryly when I wonder if she'd 


get the same fawning attention were 


she just a “little Miss Nobody.” 
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epic, ceremonial, to be 
approached with leisure and love. Snobbish though it may be, 
we love the chic of the Stork and Twenty One, the fine foods 
and the finer people. We always try to remember that gracious 


We always endeavour to eat an unhurried dinner at a 
reasonably early hour, so that Allyn will have time to 
loll about and rest before the show; then leave for the 
theatre by slow and easy stages, perhaps stopping off 
for a drink with some celebrity friend—leaving ample 
time for a detour through Yonkers, if necessary. We 
always do try. 


—s 
5 


ft 


Home again—not too late 


finds Allyn still filled with the thrill of perform- 
ance, chattering away girlishly with the same ineffable sparkle and energy she 
began the day with. This is the real fun time of the day for us 


swapping the 
latest jokes, the theatre gossip, analyzing world affairs of the day. 


and so Allyn goes on from day to day, fully aware that the regulated life, 
free from nervous tension, is the only sane way to live in the theatre, the only 


possible way to keep on got ipu ards and onwards 
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Aged seventy-seven, he lives today in retirement in Italy, far from the theatre in 
‘ x e..; which he was once so dynamic a force. Craig’s scenic designs have often been held 
Gordon Craig 


impracticable, but as writer and visionary his influence on modern theatre art was 
immense. He led the crusade for simplification of scenery and unity of production. 
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The Patient Has Recovered 


Sorely tried during the war, French painting has assumed new 


by JEROME MELLQUIST 


scope and vitality. 


OT far from St. Germain-des-Prés, that terminal 
N of almost every American infesting Paris in the 

summer, a plaque has been placed upon an old- 
fashioned structure housing an ancient association of 
carpenters. The tourists do not flock to this plaque, for 
it is far more entertaining to watch some fellow with 
mustaches like a stiletto snip a piece of paper into a 
doily than it is to understand how a new movement in 
art has emerged from the blood and suffering of a peo- 
ple. But an occasional stroller must have noted this 
plaque and its double announcement that the head of 
the association, who had died fighting for the Libera- 
tion, had also been the “best workman in France.” 
Such an announcement gives notice anew that the 
French still do not dissociate liberty from habits of 
sound workmanship; this double allegiance goes far to 
explain the resurgence in French painting since the 
start of the decade. Born of strife, this movement never- 
theless has developed so quietly that it has attracted 
little notice outside of France. It seems time to deliver 
a preliminary report to American readers. 

After the Germans had punctured French resistance 
in 1940, Paris apparently ceased temporarily to be the 
art capital of France. Artists dispersed as fast and as 
far as they could, some to seek hiding, others to paint 
their canvases despite the obscurity of the Under- 
ground, still others to bear the standard in England and 
America. For the rest, painters fled to unoccupied 
France or sought out perches in inaccessible regions of 
the provinces. Picasso, it is true, remained in Paris; 
there is a famous story to the effect that when a Gaulei- 
ter, pointing to his “Guernica,” said, “Did you do 
this?” the Spaniard answered, “No, you did.” But few 
others dared risk a stay in Paris, and thus the one-time 
compact community of artists was badly broken up. 

Furthermore, the immediate reaction to the defeat 
had been a stunning impact, paralyzing both to mind 
and will. Gradually the French settled down, despite 
the tramp of hobnailed boots, the absence of milk and 
eggs for the children, the ever-present possibility that 
one might be snapped up by the Gestapo and never 
seen again. The painters, too, readjusted themselves; 
by a transmutation of character in the face of crisis, a 
new strengthening of the French will occurred. This 
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does not mean De Gaulle, who had immediately quit the 


country to muster up forces against the Germans, but 
rather those French, and particularly the artists, who 
still remained on the premises and daily faced the in- 
vader. Raoul Dufy, for instance, a painter often re- 
garded as a light-minded habitué of the racetracks 
and millinery shops, had a splendid year in 1942. A 
still older artist, Jacques Villon, who had gone out to 
the farms and orchards of Normandy following the 
French debacle, found his eyes cleansed by the country 
vistas. He, who had been a cutter-of-sections after the 
Cubist fashion, who pared and filed perhaps too much, 
embraced his threshing-scenes and garden acres with 
the confidence born of a new hope. A startling incan- 
descence filtered through his work; he exhibited can- 
vases such as nobody had anticipated from him, and 
the younger men saw new light ahead. 

Translated more strictly into terms of painting, what 
happened under the leadership of Villon was that the 
old rigor of Cubism—an insistence on squared-off com- 
position at the expense of color—was fed by a new 
palette of lemon, apple-green, peach and other delicate 
tones. These furnished a fresh color matrix within 
which the artist still continued to compose with the 
strictness and accuracy of the Cubists. Once lighted, 
the flame never wavered. Elsewhere in France another 
captain of the artists, Jean Bazaine, a much younger 
man (born in 1904), wrote and battled for a rebirth 
of French art. Men listened and gathered about him. 
Still others, grouped loosely about a more mystical 
man, Alfred Manessier, also proclaimed a reborn con- 
fidence. Somehow a central act of reaffirmation had 
taken place. Sporadic shows occurred, but these under 
handicaps when presented in the occupied zone. At 
length, in 1942, a so-called Folklore Gallery in Lyons, 
standing on the other side of the occupied territory, 
assembled a group show of the dissidents, along with 
such others as Le Moal and Sangier. 

Nor was this measure of moral resistance confined 
to the painters. It was aided by the Galerie de France, 
and again by Louis Carré, a dealer long familiar to the 
U. S., who exhibited a number of these artists at his 
Paris galleries, while M. René Drouin mounted valuable 
group shows. By late 1943 there met in the backroom 
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“Regates” (1946) 


his color storms and writhes. 


LAPICQUE 
ANDRE LANSKOY in his studio—"He pelts paint on 


the canvas . 





of a tiny café in the rue de la Dauphine, near the house 


of Bazaine, a whole group of “conspirators” led by 


Gaston Diehl, whose purpose was to organize a show 
(eventually to be called the Salon de Mai) which again 
would express the hope of Frenchmen in freedom and 
art. An older man now dead, Francis Gruber, a de- 
pictor of ghoulish interiors somehow reminiscent of 
Charles Addams’ drawings in the New Yorker; Gischia, 
a fairly well-established artist who had wedded abstrac- 
tion to somewhat prettified patterns; Marchand, a more 
obvious painter whose color sometimes was pleasant; 
Pignon, an abler man who subsequently compromised 
his talent; and still others, assembled at the call. There, 
amid pipe-smoke and whispered consultations, these 
artists laid fresh tracks, institutionally speaking, on the 
road to Liberation. 

Suppose now that inspection be called and a resumé 
be given of the artists who marched forward in this 
new confidence. After interviewing painters from the 
butte of Montmartre to the spreading reaches of Mont- 
parnasse, the present writer must record his opinion that 
Bazaine is the most challenging. A lean, grizzled, de- 
cidedly tense man, he somewhat resembles an Amer- 
ican; it was no surprise to learn that he is English on 
his mother’s side. Bazaine, who has written a brochure, 
“Notes Sur la Peinture d’Aujourd’ hui,” combines the 
fire of a leader with the taut dynamism of a New York 
er. His color is always distinguished. A descendant of 
the Cubists, if you like, he never loses the object, though 
sometimes he seems to soar above it until his canvases 
suggest a prismatic view from an airplane. Already the 
strongest man in this generation, he would also seem 
to have the most promising future. Men somewhat re- 
sembling him are Le Moal and Sangier; the former 
is naturally more decorative, for he has done some 
charming stage sets. Sangier likes boats and often ar- 
ranges his port scenes with considerable sprightliness. 
Possibly he does not as vet penetrate the scene with 
sufficient force. 

A secondary leader, and one to whom his neighbor 
Sangier is also indebted, is Alfred Manessier. This 
painter, born in 1911, at first studied architecture be- 
cause his father feared the son could not live by the 
metier of painting. At the father’s death the son turned 
finally to painting, and since has forged a personal way. 
He beats out works as if in a furnace where colors for 
glass are melted. Often, indeed, he has designed, as did 
Rouault, stained glass windows. He showed me a long 
panel he has prepared for a Dominican church in col- 
laboration with the sculptor Henri Laurens. This 
panel, picturing a Christ, was as long as it was narrow 
and conveyed an almost medieval Saviour. Bazaine, 
too, often chisels out images of spareness, though never 
with the religious note. Manessier, an out-and-out 
mystic, had a fine Spanish altar-piece in a corner; | had 
the impression it was not merely decorative. He de- 
signed a touching series of Easter lithographs for the 
Jeanne Bucher Gallery. Possibly he speaks again in the 
syllables of Joan of Arc, but he well might avoid the 
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stained glass window effect, for it may subdue his color 
to ecclesiastical effects. 

Still another artist imbued with the Resistance fervor 
is Charles Lapicque, who actually did a “Jeanne 
d’Are,” as well as numerous canvases celebrating the 
entry of various allied armies into Paris. An engineer 
by profession, a deliberate and contemplative man, 
Lapicque united his tasteful color to a real swell of 
rhythm in his 1946 paintings, of which “Regates” is 
a fine example. He has not surpassed them since. More 
mellow as a colorist is Estéve, who in the immemorial 
French fashion can make a simple supper still-life into 
an almost passionate pictorial account. 

But if Estéve merely pours rich color into a canvas 
and gives a distinctly appetizing effect, a more recent 
arrival, Hans Hartung, abandons any attempt at veri- 
similitude and paints as a convinced abstractionist. 
Hartung, who lost a leg battling the Nazis, is neverthe- 
less a German and was born in 1904. He works with 
strong bolts of color sometimes suggesting those shots 
of blue that Marin washes in to imply the entire reach 
of a sky. He employs powerful verticals like blocks or 
stones; always, in any case, immediately communicat- 
ing a sense of elemental things. His color, which is clan- 
gorous, might be compared to the brasses of the or- 
chestra, though it is never loud or offensive. He seems 
an example of a pronounced current in abstractionism 
which just now has carried off such otherwise excellent 
critics as Charles Estienne, whose columns in the daily 
Combat newspaper show an admirable command both 
of his own sensibilities and his powers of expression as 
a writer. Estienne, and the tendency for which he is a 
spokesman, still possibly gravitate too much to Kan- 
dinsky; they still think Kandinsky an artist of super- 
lative importance. This excitement should pass since 
New Yorkers long since have recovered from it. 

Standing quite aside from these artists is an emo- 
tional Slav, André Lanskoy. Born forty-seven years ago 
in Eastern Europe, this man somehow catches the tur- 
moil, the tumbled rhythms, the immense agitation of 
these days. He pelts paint on the canvas. He never 
identifies his objects—sometimes fragments of human 
life, of fish or vegetable or mineral or arboreal life peep 
out—but the color always storms and writhes. He is a 
denser Rimsky-Korsakov, only his is not a fairy-tale 
world, but one where men press on to a new birth 
amidst chaos. 

Such being the roster, can it be said that French 
painting capitulated? Did it not rather face up to the 
enemy, which is not the boche, not even the fascist, 
but rather the disinclination of the human heart to 
move forward in the belief that life can still be what we 
make it? If beside these we place the older men such 
as Picasso, Braque, Rouault and Matisse, and a some- 
what later generation of Gromaire, Miro and Leger, 
surely it must be apparent that the core of modern art, 
Paris, remains still vital. Threatened seriously, dam- 
aged, winning back its health—what could be more 
fortifying after its tribulations? 
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In the macabre aftermath of an air-raid, a child takes | 
refuge in a flaming waxwork museum . . . 







Alone and abandoned, a generation despoiled by war 
plays games in war's wreckage . 

















@ Discerning critics have commented recently on a marked decline in the quality 


of European film imports. As a case in point comes “It Happened in Europe,” a tale 
of children morally and 

physically dispossessed by 

. Ri, bY the war. The entire pro- 
MORE Oh THE SAME duction is typical of the 
increasing tendency to ex- 

hibit pictures which rely 

for their appeal exclusively on the important and tragic nature of their topics. It is 
a tendency as ignoble as it is futile. More important, if unchecked it will speedily 
destroy the deservedly high repute gained by European movies since the war. In “It 
Happened in Europe” the abrupt moral regeneration of the children is contrived 
and unconvincing; the picture's ending is a ridiculous bit of tear-jerking senti- 
mentality not often equalled by Hollywood at its worst. Even in purely filmic terms 
the picture is inferior, for much of the camera-work leans on pretentious devices 


which were antique twenty years ago. Europe can do much, much better than this. 
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er 


pointing out that costumes for a play result only 


from a great deal of hard work and imagination. 


photographed by feingersh-pix 
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@ few theatregoers realize how important a part cos 
tume plays in the total effect of a production. Costume 
is literally the scenery worn by the actors. It is a selec 
tive art whose aim is the heightening, the translation 
into theatrical terms of the dress of everyday life 
Whether the designer is executing a modern comedy} 
or an Elizabethan tragedy, he draws upon the store of J 
life and research for inspiration—but the final product 
depends upon his individual taste and perception. Every 
detail of a costume is in some way revealing of chat 
acter—the angle of the hat, the color of a gown, the 


way a sleeve is cuffed. That is where the principal prob 
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irene Sharaff discusses her preliminary cos- 


tume sketches with Lillian Hellman, author 


of “Montserrat.” 


A Monk 


lem lies: often what is beautiful is not suitable, what 
seems suitable may not be beautiful. There has been 
more than one Broadway play in which the costumes 
were breathtakingly attractive—and utterly wrong for 
the script. so obtrusive that they have conspired to un- 
dermine the play’s overall aim. 

The costuming of Lillian Hellman’s new “Montser- 
rat” is an illuminating example of the craft. When 
Irene Sharaff was engaged for the job she found her- 
self faced with more than the usual quota of problems. 
“Montserrat” takes place in early nineteenth-century 


Venezuela, a combination of period and locale about 


which extremely little factual information is available. 
The characters are about evenly divided between ofh- 
cers of a Spanish army of occupation and a representa- 
tive sample of the local population. Among the latter 
are such diverse types as an actor, a rich merchant 
and a young peasant girl. It is essential that, in the cos- 
tuming, the conflict between the two groups be made 
visually apparent; at the same time, however. the over- 
all harmony of the play must not be violated. 

Irene Sharaff began her designing career at the 


Stockbridge Summer Theatre—in rather spectacular 


fashion. The producer recalls standing on the stage and 
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Felicia An Officer 


watching his new costume designer, then noticeably in 
her teens, drive an automobile up the marble steps and 
through the front door of his auditorium. In the years 
which have intervened, Miss Sharaff has changed her 
hairdo, done a great deal of distinguished designing, 
and learned to drive a car more conventionally. 

Her early Broadway jobs included such spectacles 
as “On Your Toes,” “The American Way,” “As Thou- 
sands Cheer,” “By Jupiter,” and “Lady in the Dark.” 
Notwithstanding those lavish efforts, Miss Sharaff feels 
that her real growth as a costume designer has occurred 


during the last six years, spent in California. There, en- 


joying the benefits of a term contract, plenty of time, 
and vast budgets, she happily designed a list of movies 
including “Meet Me in St. Louis,” “Yolanda and the 
Thief,” and “A Song Is Born.” Her only contact with 
the stage. meanwhile, was with the West Coast produc- 
tion of “Magdalena,” which later arrived on Broadway. 

Having recently discovered that Hollywoed is be- 
coming acutely budget-conscious, and increasingly less 
given to the expansive sort of costuming which she en- 
joys, Miss Sharaff has returned to Broadway. “Mont- 
serrat” is the first page of her new chapter: for the 
story of how she worked, turn to the following pages. 





VENEZUELAN VENTURE 


continued 


Miss Sharaff began the job with research at New York's 


Spanish-American museum. She found that very little 


information exists on Venezuela in early 19th Century, 


Results of research are combined with ideas suggested Details are discussed with George Newman at Brooks. 
by the script. Miss Sharaff’s sub-let studio holds one of They had trouble finding right braid for officers’ epau- 


this country’s largest private collections of Picassos. lettes, compromised on some imported from France. 


Some decisions, such as if swords should be carried, Every designer sooner or later winds up in a Third Ave- 
were postponed to dress parade. Fearing that swords nue antique shop looking for something. One of Miss 
would be too noisy, Miss Hellman opposed their use. Sharaff’s quests was for unique type of woven grass rug. 
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Even after it was decided, in a conference that included Since Julie Harris did not want to dye her red hair dark, 


and a peasant role called for the latter, Miss Sharaff 
designed a headpiece that would cover her hair entirely. 


author Lillian Hellman, that one character should wear 


a hat, there was question as to the hat’s proper angle. 


An early picture-call required improvised costumes for 
Emlyn Williams and Miss Harris. Photographs, which 


must be taken in advance. add to last-second worries. 


Miss Sharaff watches anxiously as Richard Avedon pho- 
tographs Mr. Williams in color. She has somewhere ac- 


quired a stoic poise rarely found in her profession. 


With final fittings finished, the next step will be the 
dress parade held onstage just before the out-of-town 
opening in Princeton. There, at last, the combined effect 
of the Sharaff costumes against Howard Bay’s set will be 
visible . . . the actors will begin to use their costumes, 
to assimilate them into their performances . . . then the 
harried last minute adjustments will start and be de- 
bated and go right on being debated until the curtain 
rises on Broadway. That’s the moment which counts. 


A tight collar is adjusted on the costume of a Span- 


ish officer. Miss Sharaff has given the title charac- 


ter verv heavy boots to give impression of strength. 





Each month Theatre: USA, edited and prepared by ANTA in cooperat 
with the editors of Theatre Arts, discusses a particular phase o 
»f-Broadway. The topic for this issue is The New Playwright 





@ The fledgling playwright is certainly among the 
most caged creatures of this frustrating age. Only an 
audience can tell him what he must know—whether 
or not he can write a playable play. The cultivation o/ 
audiences, however, requires a considerable investment 
of money. Because those to whom the theatre is a 
business are understandably restrained in this activity, 
and because there are fewer commercial theatres each 
year, most untried playwrights must look to subsidized 
groups or universities for production. ANTA has ar- 
ranged 70 such productions in the last two years, has 
made new scripts available to 318 community theatres. 
For the thousands of other unproved Shaws and Sa- 
royans, whose works have yet seen no stage at all, here 


are a few pieces of advice assembled by theatre people 


who know—Howard Lindsay, playwright and producer; 


John Gassner, author, critic and teacher; Mary Leonard 
Pritchett, play agent; George Savage, author, editor 
and ANTA Board Member; and Fabio Coen, play agent 
for American authors in Italy. 

WaRNER WATSON 

Director of AnTA’s Regional 

Theatre Service Bureau 


The Dramatic Workshop of the 
New School in New York gave 
“Johnny Casey" by Franklin 
Irving, student of playwriting. 


PLAYWRIGHTS 
AND PLAYWRITERS 


by HOWARD LINDSAY 


@ | have been asked to do a piece on how the estab- 
lished playwright can help the new author. This is a 
very dangerous assignment, and it can get me into a 
lot of trouble. Since, however, | am making this my 
sabbatical year away from reading manuscripts, I feel 
free to risk the chances involved. 

I mention first the reading of plays because the 
young playwright seems to want above all to have 
the experienced playwright read his play; and he 
wants him to like his play enormously and perhaps 
suggest the few minor changes that would make it sal- 
able. This is entirely human. I went through years of 
this myself. | am recalling at this moment an interview 
I had some thirty years ago with a successful dramatist 
who had been kind enough to read my play. It was an 
early morning appointment and | was there with my 
hopes and he was there with his hangover. I didn’t 
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learn anything, but that was not his fault. | simply 
didn’t know enough to learn anything. 

He could and did point out to me some things that 
were wrong, but why they were wrong I couldn’t un- 
derstand. I hadn’t had enough experience to compre- 
hend the whys and wherefores. He was too kind to tell 
me that I should never have written the play in the first 
place, and, if he had, I wouldn’t have understood that 
either. But he was warm and friendly. | had met with 
and talked to a successful author, and perhaps that was 
one reason I went on trying. 

Some playwrights flatly refuse to read the plays of 
others. They have a very good case. There is always the 
danger of the suit for plagiarism. The less experienced 
the writer, the more easily can he convince himself that 
the idea that has come to him is unique and that no 
similar situation or character could possibly have oc- 
curred to anyone not privy to his script. It usually 
turns out in court that the idea is several hundred 
years old. There are other forbidding aspects. | have a 
play in my trunk some fifteen years old. It has never 
been produced, but my thoughts keep turning to pos- 
sible revisions. Some time ago | opened a manuscript 
to find that it had the same basic idea. That is no fun. 
Reading a play recently, a line of dialogue dismayed 
me. It related to a subject Russel Crouse and I were 
tossing around as part of the plot of our next play. I 
read no further and immediately called the agent who 
had sent me the manuscript. | was assured that the 
line was only a casual remark and had no connection 
with plot or story, and not to give it second thought; 
but | didn’t finish the play and am still manuscript- 
shy. Yes, the dramatist who refuses to read the plays 
of others has a good case. 

So, where are we? Personal contact with the estab- 
lished playwright and talking shop with him is impor- 
tant to the less successful dramatist. Also, the more the 
young dramatist knows, the more he can learn. There- 
fore, why not have the successful dramatist talk about 
his play to some young dramatists who are far enough 
along in careers to profit by it? This is not my idea. 
It came from a group of young dramatists. I tried the 
idea out. | spent three hours with ten young dramatists 
talking about “Life with Mother.” As far as I am con- 
cerned, it was a great success. I think I learned more 
than they did. They got something out of it, too. It was 
a good bull session. And then, when I described to 
them some of the difficulties Crouse and I were having 
with the play we are now engaged in writing, their 
morale was obviously lifted. It was heartening for them 
to learn that very experienced playwrights also have 
their same problems and discouragements. One of the 
young men present expressed indirectly what the eve- 
ning meant to him by remarking: “Writing is such a 
lonely business,” a not very original remark, but one 
that is true anyway. 

My difficulty in writing this piece is that a plan 
which three or four of these young dramatists have 
come up with is in the process of formulation and or- 
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ganization. By the time this is published it may be in 
the works, and what I have to say will no longer be 
news. There has already been an item in the press that 
the project has the interest and possible support of the 
Playwrights’ Company. What has given me most con- 
fidence is that the initiation has come from the young 
dramatists themselves. 

The first year’s approach will be cautious and lim- 
ited. The group of younger dramatists will be first of 
all confined to those whe heve professional evidence of 
promise. That is, they will have to have had a play 
produced professionally or optioned by a professional 
producer. Then they will have to make out a question- 
naire that will reveal more succinctly evidences of past 
success and encouragements, and present interest. A 
nuclear group of about thirty will be chosen to attend 
the first year’s bull sessions with various successful 
playwrights; each session will be limited to ten of the 
younger writers in some rotating order. 

There will be other facets to the project. We hope 
we can have several lectures on the general subject of 
playwriting given by established playwrights to all 
members of the Dramatists’ Guild. We could list and 
make available those community and non-professional 
theatres that are eager to try out plays unproduced on 
Broadway. We could supply an interested audience for 
producers who want attendance at run-through re- 
hearsals or previews. 

The young playwriter is engaged in a lonely busi- 
ness. He has the feeling of working in a vacuum. AIl- 
though he has much to learn, there is not a great deal 
that he can be taught. But if he can be given the feel- 
ing that the experienced playwright knows that he is 
alive and struggling with the difficult problems of this 
most difficult form of writing, if they can occasionally 
be under the same roof together, the playwriter will 
go back to his typewriter with new zest and determina- 
tion to become a playwright. 





READING THE 


NEW PLAYWRIGHT 
by JOHN GASSNER 


@ One of the things a new playwright should know is 
how his scripts are read. Another is how he can make 
his play readabie. Cynics may with some justice try te 
fit the shoe on the other foot; that is, they may add 
that one of the things a producer and his henchmen 
should know is how to read a playwright’s script or, 
for that matter, just how to read any play. There is 
material in this for a book, and no doubt many people 
are qualified to write it. As for myself, I don’t think I 
shall write it until | reach my anecdotage, preferably 
completing it just when I can reach out of my coffin 
and pull the lid down. The tale holds too much disap- 
pointment and grief. 

How does a producer or his playreader, if he has 
one, read a new playwright? It depends on the needs 
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of the producing setup and the reader's temperament, 
of course, but in general he is hopeful that he will dis- 
cover a new Tennessee Williams or Arthur Miller. He 
overlooks and allows for a great many faults. When 
these occur to him, he invariably counts on guiding 
the author toward a successful revision. More option 
money has been expended on this hope than one imag- 
ines. It is too often a vain hope, moreover, partly be- 
cause the producer himself may be mistaken in pre- 
scribing revisions, and partly because the playwright 
may not be able to execute them even if the producer's 
suggestions are sound and the author concurs. The pro- 
ducer who knew how to fix every script he liked would 
be as rich as Croesus, but obviously he is often in the 
dark as to what will make a play succeed; his best cal- 
culations may be upset in production. The playwright’s 
mind may assent to what seem to be valid proposals 
for revision, but very often he has already shot his 
bolt. His revisions will be lifeless impositions on a text 
that once came alive. The roots of the revision may 
simply not penetrate far enough to tap his life-blood. 
They may have reached only as far as his intellect 
which is hardly enough. 

The producer’s indulgence is simply fabulous, al- 
though no struggling young writer will ever believe 
me. Yet, granting that he really likes the play and be- 
lieves that its subject and treatment are not out of the 
question for Broadway financing and success, the fact 
is that he is too easily disarmed by hope. \ producer 
must produce, and this fact inclines him to overrate 
plays that suit his temperament, education and experi- 
ence, which may be literary drama or bawdy farces, 
social drama or “escapist stuff,” realism or fantasy. In 
nearly twenty years of reading plays for the Theatre 
Guild, Columbia Pictures and for independent produc- 
tion, | was hopefully kind to plays that I could, and 
sometimes did, rip to pieces as a practicing drama 
critic. There is a moral to this: the young playwright 
should be more merciless toward his play than the pro- 
ducer is, if he wants to succeed. His play is not neces- 
sarily right because his producer thinks so, and not 
even if the director is satisfied with it in the harrassing 
course of production. The playwright must also re- 
member that a producer may have a change of heart 
on rereading the play he bought or the revisions he 
liked. He either loses the first flush of confidence or he 
corrects himself, and in this he is subject to many pres- 
sures: his personal friends or his “angels” raise an 
eyebrow or keep their fountain-pens in their breast- 
pockets, or the actor he hoped for turns him down. 

There are also certain factors in a producer's re- 
sponse to a script which may prevent him from accept- 
ing the play at all. A handwritten script is worse than 
poison and is rejected just as quickly. This may be un- 
fair and the author may be a genius, but no playgoer 


will see his play on the stage. A messy typescript or 


one full of corrections is not only an annoyance but it 
suggests that the author doesn’t know his own mind, 
Conversely, the extravagantly pretty de luxe manu- 
script is an abomination; it suggests preciousness and 
dilettantism. Then there are the plays in which the 
directions are extravagantly full, leaving nothing to 
the producer’s imagination. The producer wants to get 
on with the spoken story and loses track; or if the writ- 
ing interests him, he just skips the directions. When 
these, moreover, consist of redundancies like— 

Joun: (with hatred) I loathe you! 

Mary: (ecstatically) Oh, | am so very, very happy 
to see you! 

the reader is apt to drop the manuscript. Plays 
almost wholly written in phonetic dialect are also pain- 
ful to read. Even an exciting story and vivid dialogue 
may elude the reader as he tries to extract sound and 
sense from the unfamiliar syllables. These phonetic 
impedimenta also suggest that the author is more in- 
terested in authenticity than drama. Finally, there is 
subject matter. Fashions change, of course, and we 
have all seen strike plays, war and anti-war plays, come 
into or go out of fashion. But if one generalization can 
be made on this score, it is that the young playwright 
had better guard against historical and biographical 
subjects that are too remote from America’s conscious- 
ness of history and biography, or that require a hand- 
picked audience of cognoscenti. A producer is apt to 
lay an unknown's play aside as soon as he finds that 
its subject is an obscure rhetorician of the seventh 
century A.D., or a mighty chieftain in Dalmatia. For 
the play wright, who may be the possessor of a good 
style and much learning which he would like to share 
with us, these protagonists may have more than archaic 
interest. They may provide a parallel to contemporary 
events or an allegory on the universal spirit of man. 
For the producer they only suggest a waste of time and 
have about the same effect as a well-loaded tsetse fly. 

Let us assume, however, that the new play has none 
of these attributes. Still, the producer has other resis- 
tances and other predilections. He likes to follow a 
story through to its consummation and believes that 
the public does too—and he prefers one story to five. 
He also likes to see it started in act one, whereas many 
young writers are merely full of promises for the 
second and third acts for which they expect our indul- 
gence. The producer expects that the background and 
nature of a situation or character will grow upon him 
while something concrete is happening, whereas the 


tyro is firmly anchored to preliminary exposition. He 


has apparently not heard of such a thing as retrospec- 


tive exposition; that is, of holding back information 
until it derives from tension-produced revelations. The 
young playwright may think he has provided expec- 
tation because he has told all. Then, too, the producer 


looks for some turn of events, some reversal. before 
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King Wang wrote "The Ox Boy and The Goddess" with music by Naomi Vincent, produced at Catholic University. 


two-thirds of the play are up, because by then he 
needs, and thinks his audience needs, fresh stimulus. 
Many a tyro, having established a situation, goes dog- 
gedly ahead on the same line as though he were Grant 
proposing to fight it out if it takes all winter. In short, 
the producer looks for invention, whereas the young 
author strives for substantiation. 

This leads us to the main cause of disagreement be- 
tween the producer and the hopeful, unestablished 
playwright. For the latter, it is too often enough if he 
believes that his events happened or could have hap- 
pened. How many writers have said to me: “But this 
is what happened! But I knew such a character!” What 
the producer, on the contrary, wants to know is how 
interesting is this thing that happened? And ultimately 
the intelligent producer looks for some final cause or 
purpose, for justification. He is apt to be tremendously 
unimpressed by the inexperienced playwright’s reply 
that his play is justified, and that both the producer’s 
efforts and the public’s attention will be justified be- 
cause his play is “life.” The producer, even if he is a 
lowbrow, actually wants art, not life. Whether or not 
he can formulate his thoughts on the subject or cares 
to formulate them, he knows that life is not life on the 
stage until it has been transmuted. It has to be made 
singular even while it remains representative; it must 
be intensified, shaped significantly and made more 
felicitously articulate than is ordinary. The ordinary 
we have about us everywhere. It comes out of our ears. 
Only the extraordinary can be ordinary in the sense 
of being effectively representative instead of abysmally 
dull. A producer senses quickly, as a rule, whether 
there is any reason for him to go on reading. When he 
finishes the play, moreover, he requires it to justify 
itself even more completely. Has the attention he has 
bestowed upon it been rewarded? Have the events 
added up to one meaningful experience or to some uni- 


fed observation of experience instead of remaining an 
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aggregate of disparate stimuli? This is what he ex- 
pects perhaps more than anything else, whether the 
play is “Kiss and Tell” or “Death of a Salesman.” 

A producer, as a rule, is also prejudiced in favor of 
a little logic in the script. And mere reasoning, the mere 
flexing of intellectual muscles in the conversation, is 
not the logic he tacitly demands. He looks for a logic 
of motivation in the character and for logic in the se- 
quence of situations. Like the rest of mankind when it 
doesn’t go berserk, he has some respect for the law of 
cause and effect. The philosopher Hume said that you 
couldn’t prove the existence of such a law. Good 
dramatists, being less philosophical than Mr. Hume, 
have demonstrated its existence since the beginning of 
the theatre. 


THE AGENT AND 
THE NEW PLAYWRIGHT 
by MARY LEONARD PRITCHETT 


@ There is more to being an agent than collecting ten 
percent of whatever fame and fortune accrues to the 
client. There is more to it than meeting interesting 
people and going to gay parties. Complicated negotia- 
tions and the mediation of problems resulting from 
conflicting dramatic temperaments are more important 
activities. Being an agent involves long and often dis- 
heartening effort, for it is not always true that the 
good play finds immediate recognition. A case in point 
is a play on which | had worked for several years but 
sold only recently to one of the theatre’s most brilliant 
director-producers. All of those weary months I felt 
and said, sometimes raising my voice in a most un- 
seemly manner, that it was the best script I had to 
offer. So the agent must bear not only the author’s dis- 
appointment but his own, multiplied by the number of 


authors whose scripts continue to come back from pro- 

































































































































































































































ducers. One must have a vocation for being an agent, 
because working for the beginning playwright is very 
likely to be a labor of love. The fact remains, however, 
that all of the great names were once beginners. 

Pending the happy day of first production, or more 
accurately speaking, the concentrated anguish of the 
first night, there are things which the agent can do and 
does do over and above listening to the playwright and 
providing, as it were, his first audience. The important 
factors in an agent’s work for the playwright include 
a knowledge of contracts and procedure in the theatre 
world, as well as a general knowledge of business pro- 
cedure and values, so that the author’s best interests 
are served and his rights protected. 

These factors are vital, but there are others of im- 
portance, such as the agent’s editorial and literary 
judgment as to whether the script is ready for sub- 
mission to producers, or whether more work should be 
done before it is offered. If it requires more work, how 
can suggestions be made without engendering resist- 
ance rather than consideration on the part of the au- 
thor; where should the script be submitted so that it 
goes into congenial hands; and how it is to be sub- 
mitted so that it may be noticed and not snowed under 
by accumulating material? 

There are things which the beginning playwright 
can do to help. One of the major difficulties he suffers is 
self-inflicted, for often once the word CURTAIN has 
been typed at the end of the script, he wants ACTION. 
What is more frequently needed is a period of what 
may seem to him unbearable inertia. Not necessarily 
a ninety-day cooling off period, but the laying away of 
the script for several weeks until the excitement of crea- 
tion has subsided, and the script can be looked over 
once again with as much detachment as_ possible. 
Rarely is the first completed draft the best that the 
author can do. Practically never is the author doing 
himself justice by rushing it into the hands of an agent 
or a producer. And once a producer has read a script 
by a beginning writer and sent it back, the channel to 
production is probably closed. Producers are far too 
busy to read the same script again; and agents, know- 
ing they may generate resistance rather than enthu- 
siasm, are loath to urge rereading. Certainly nothing is 
ever achieved by the author’s reading the script im- 
mediately to an admiring circle of non-professional 
friends, for he is then more discouraged later on when 
cold professional comment disenehants him. 

Since the play is the most difficult form of prose, 
with many technical limitations imposed by its being 
so circumscribed as to time and space, it must be a dis- 
tillation of emotion, of characterization, of situation, of 
action and of story. The beginning playwright needs 
encouragement, counsel and endurance over and above 
experience. The first two elements the agent can pro- 
vide, while the endurance is being demonstrated and 
the experience is being accumulated. Therein lies much 
of the aid given to the new playwright, not only by 
agents, but also by ANTA. 
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TRAINING GROUNDS FOR 
THE NEW PLAYWRIGHT 
by GEORGE SAVAGE 


@ Some fifteen hundred students a year are learning to 
write plays in college and university classes and in com- 
munity theatre schools all over America. Every college 
and university worth its salt offers from one course to 
three or four years of work in the art of playwriting; a 
number will accept a play or group of plays in lieu of 
a master’s thesis; the University of lowa pioneered in 
accepting plays as doctoral dissertations. Those who 
are not enrolled in playwriting classes in colleges and 
universities may be studying in adult education classes, 
home study extension courses and informal groups. 

Since playwriting is being taught by playwrights 
and critics, it is taught as an art, as a matter of individ- 
ual development. Modern playwriting teachers usually 
begin with content, with what is in the student himself. 
They may suggest themes dealing with the student’s 
immediate background, as do the teachers who em- 
phasize the regional; among them are such men as 
Robert Gard at Wisconsin, Alexander Drummond at 
Cornell, and those teachers who are more or less in the 
tradition established by Frederick Koch at North Caro- 
lina: Samuel Selden, Josephina Niggli, Kai Jurgensen, 
Betty Smith. But regional emphasis is a starting point 
rather than a requirement. | have talked or correspond- 
ed with over fifty teachers of playwriting, and most of 
them demand that the student write the play he wants 
to write. A student learns not the technique of writing 
a play, but develops instead a method of writing his 
play. This creative approach holds up the highest pos- 
sible standard: not imitation of great or successful 
writers, but creation. 

No better teaching is done in any of the arts than is 
now done in playwriting. Among the playwright teach- 
ers one has only to mention E. P. Conkle, Glenn 
Hughes, Mare Connelly, Lemist Esler, Arnold Sund- 
gaard, Aurand Harris, Warren Smith, Ann Matlack, 
Bill Noble, Theodore Apstein, Betty Smith, Robert 
Finch, Robert Gard, Ronald Mitchell, David Thompson 
and Walter Kerr to know the quality of the teaching. 
Critics of reputation who have worked in generally the 
same manner as the playwrights in their teaching in- 
clude such men as Walter Prichard Eaton, Barrett 
Clark, Kenneth Macgowan, Burton Rascoe, Kenneth 
Rowe, John Gassner, Hubert Heffner, George McCal- 
mon, Edward Mabie and Barnard Hewitt. None will 
ask a student to write like Shaw, Shelley or Shake- 
speare, but will encourage the ultimate growth of each 
individual with whom he comes into contact. 

Ask any playwright, any teacher, what a playwright 
needs most, and the answer will be “production.” Some 
feel that performance before an audience is more im- 
portant to a playwright than food and lodging. This is 
because a play is a special form. A novel, a short story, 
a poem may be changed up to the time of publication, 
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“Too Many Thumbs" by Robert Hivnor was pro- 
duced in New York by Off Broadway Inc. 


"The Quick and The Dead" by Gerald Savory, put 
on at Ithaca College, will be part of Hedgerow 
repertory. 


but, once printed, are rarely altered. A play, however, 
is only in its first form at production. A promising play 
needs not one production by one group, but many per- 
formances before many groups, with the playwright 
present and perfecting his play with each performance. 

When | examine the American scene, | consider this 
almost a golden age for the new playwright in terms of 
production. Increasingly fewer theatres are content to 
be only reproducing groups. Many wish to be in on the 
birth of a play: a first production when the actor is 
creating the part; the director giving the play its first 
interpretation; the audience determining with no pre- 
vious critical opinion whether the play is funny, tragic, 
wonderful, good—or incredibly bad. 

Paul Baker of Baylor University compiled for the 
National Theatre Conference a list of plays done by its 
member theatres during 1948-49. Among college and 
university theatres reporting, only three failed to list 
productions of new, manuscript plays; and only seven 
community theatres failed the new playwright. Of 414 
major preductions listed by the National Theatre Con- 
ference members, 71 were labeled “original,” meaning 
“manuscript” or “new” or “never published nor pro- 
duced on Broadway,” as against 57 original plays the 
year before. Added to the major productions were 27 
studio productions of original three-acts, and 98 pro- 
ductions of original one-acts. 


Many summer theatres in the East and Midwest have 


long done new plays. In 1943, Tryout Theatre, a com- 
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munity venture in Seattle, opened with a policy of new 


plays only; so far it has produced forty. It is only one 
of many community theatres interested in new plays, 
though it remained the only one committed to a policy 
of new plays only. Hillbarn Theatre in San Mateo has 
done eleven originals since 1941; Centre Theatre in 
Glendale, Theatre Americana in Altadena, Dame May 
Whitty Players in Hollywood, New Horizons Theatre 
in Pacific Palisades give new plays each year. Many 
have been influenced by Pasedena Playhouse, an out- 
standing community theatre that has always encour- 
aged the playwright. Pasadena has produced over 600 
new plays in its illustrious career. 

This year Rosamond Gilder noted sixty Broadway 
openings, of which thirty-seven were plays by native 
playwrights. Of the sixty, thirty were failures. If there 
is no expansion of the Broadway theatre, the fifteen 
hundred playwrights will inevitably turn to television, 
radio, screen writing or advertising. 

There is some hope in the twenty or so playwriting 
contests with prizes ranging from $50 to $5,000. Some 
colleges offer fellowships and scholarships to play- 
wrights as a direct subsidy. Others make places for resi- 
dent playwrights, and teaching itself is perhaps another 
way ef underwriting talented playwrights. 

Margo Jones at Dallas gives her playwrights a stand- 
ard stock centract. The American Educational Theatre 
Association, first with George Blair of the University 
of Chicago, and then under the able direction of 
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Frank D. Gilroy's "The Middle World" was directed at Dartmouth by Henry Williams. Set by Van Valzah. 


George McCalmon of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
assisted by W. Fredric Plette as Chairman of Play 
Selection, has made a dozen or more full-lengths and 
several one-acts available each year on a royalty basis 
through its Manuscript Play Project. The National 
Theatre Conference has concerned itself with fellow- 
ships and production of new plays under the supervi- 
sion of Sawyer Falk, George Freedley, Frederic Mc- 
Connell, Hallie Flanagan Davis and James H. Parke. 

In the offices of AnTA, Warner Watson of the Re- 
gional Theatre Service Bureau and Webster Smalley of 
the Regional Play Service both answer questions daily 
on the new plays made available by ANTA. In a report 
issued June 13, 1949, they noted 804 plays received 
and 53 accepted and distributed. Production of these 
scripts is on a royalty basis. The quality of playwriting 
is acceptable, at least, when one play in every sixteen 
submitted has been selected for distribution. 

This is a beginning. We need more theatres produc- 
ing plays distributed by Anta, NTC and AETA. Don't 
be suprised to wake up some day and find that the 
theatre world is concerned not only with sixty open- 
ings on Broadway, but with exciting and even profit- 


able openings in cities all over America. 


THE YOUNG PLAYWRIGHT ABROAD 
by FABIO COEN 


@ Swept first by the violence of war and by the social 
and political turmoil that followed, the European writer 
has felt the urge to deal on the stage with the prob- 
lems created by those forces. Because the problems 
themselves were lived intensely by the very audience 
to which they are now presented, their treatment re- 


quires a care and maturity which the author himself 
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has often not yet reached. Plays with high moral and 
social content, but deficient in theatrical skill and ac- 
tion, often meet the coldest indifference from the pub- 
lic. Subject and form are the primary objects which 
the dramatist must achieve if he wants to make vitality 
and rhythm coincide in his work. 

The young European dramatist doesn’t lack talent, 
but rather the opportunity to practice it. It is constant 
use of the theatre which creates writers as well as 
actors; with the difference that while the actor has the 
opportunity to improve his art each time he plays his 
part, the author can do so only after a long formative 
period renewed after the production of each new work. 
Because of the economic conditions of the theatre in 
most European countries, it is difficult for an author 
who has not been a boxoffice success with his first work 
to have another of his plays produced for a long time. 
No European country can today offer the playwright 
the many theatrical opportunities which exist in Amer- 
ica outside the Broadway commercial theatre, and 
which can be regarded as the most valuable supply 
pools of the theatre. I speak of the prolific university, 
community and summer theatres which offer new 
authors the chance to test themselves in their craft, and 
to improve themseives in it, before graduating to 
Broadway. Colleges, universities and academies offer 
the inexperienced author many courses on the tech- 
nique of dramatic writing. This is perhaps one reason 
why the theatrical productions of this country, even if 
not always artistically meritorious, are usually, never- 
theless, technically excellent. For many years the would- 
be dramatist has been deprived of such facilities in 
Europe. The important schools which were once at- 
tached to the state o1 repertory theatres were disrupted 
during the war, along with the theatres themselves. 


Only in a few countries are they now in a phase of re- 
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construction, but many years will pass before it will be 
possible to note beneficial results. 

Another problem which the young European author 
has been confronted with ever since the end of the war 
is the competition from the many new plays imported 
from America. Works by such previously unknown 
writers as Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, Clifford 
Odets. Irwin Shaw and others have greatly bewildered 
European audiences which before the war were just 
getting acquainted with O'Neill and Thornton Wilder. 
Challenged by the problems exposed by these writers, 
problems of human and universal appeal expressed 
with expert technical ability and with artistic and 
poetic sensitivity, the very same public which could not 
be stirred by indigenous plays has often applauded and 
supported these new American works. It is true that 
authors like Camus, Sartre, Anouilh and Kafka have 
sometimes obtained in Europe an even greater success 
than that granted to the American authors, but I am 
inclined to think that the success of their plays, based 
on philosophical thought, was decreed by a relatively 
small audience of intellectuals. 

Another consideration is the limitations to which 
the authors from eastern European countries have been 


subjected on political grounds. Compare the calibre 


of plays offered by the present Russian theatre with 
the standards before rigid government control. It seems 
to me that, in general, European playwriting has been 
deprived of artistic fulfillment by the dictates of prop- 


aganda agencies and political circumstances beyond 
the control of the authors. 

Last but not the least of the problems which the 
European dramatist runs up against is the financial 
one. While in America the success of a single play 
often means the solution of its author’s financial prob- 
lem, this is far from true in Europe even when ail the 
plays of an author are successful. Many authors, there- 
fore, are compelled to earn their living in fields wholly 
unrelated to the theatre. 

The road which the young European playwright 
must follow is never easy and often very discouraging. 
Perhaps for this reason, many who could have devoted 
their full time and energy to the theatre under differ- 
ent circumstances have preferred to direct their talents 
in easier and more profitable directions. The motion 
picture industry has probably gained the most from 
the situation; and there is no doubt that the success 
accorded in America to the best European films is 
largely owing to the work done on them by authors 
diverted from the living theatre. 


Dorothy Hughes’ "The Delicate Ape" dramatized by E. M. Violett staged at Fordham by Albert McCleery. 





encore: 


THE BASIC PLAY.... 


by RUSSELL MALONEY 


Some notes on dramatic construction by the late American humorist, critic and 


sometime playwright, author of that roguish mélange "It's Still Maloney.” 


® Don't joggle me, I’ve just got hold of a very intricate 
idea. I'll need an experimental theatre to work it out 
in, or rather I'll need a regular commercial theatre to 
experiment in; no Bennington girls need apply. This 
has to be an all-union job, Equity cast, everything. 
You see, my project is simply to put on a play about 
nothing, a play which poses no problem and advances 
no idea. It will be a Broadway production, cast and 
staged as smartly as possible, and I don’t see why it 
shouldn't run forever. 

Faithful playgoers sometimes confess that one play 
seems pretty much like another play. This is as far as 
they ever go, and usually they’re pretty sheepish about 
saying that much, no doubt fearing that the admission 
calls their aesthetic perception into question. Well, I 
think these people are right, and I'll go them one better: 
I say they’ve been seeing the same play over and over 
again. One play is so like another, in all essential re- 
spects, that we might with perfect accuracy refer to the 
sum total of dramatic literature simply as “the play.” 

Perhaps it would be better to say “the basic play.” 
“Deep Are the Roots” is readily distinguishable from 
“State of the Union,” “Born Yesterday” from “The 
Voice of the Turtle.” The differences are only super- 
ficial, to be sure, but it is the differences that get 
talked about. The basic play is there in every case, 
and the critics take it for granted and focus their atten- 
tion on what are, after all, trivial differences between 
one play and another. 

You don’t believe in the existence of the basic play ? 
Well, let’s put it this way. Here’s a playwright who has 
just had a play successfully produced and has not set- 
tled down to work on his next. He doesn’t know what 
his next play is going to be about; he hasn’t got an idea 
for it. Nevertheless, he knows, to a large extent, what it 
is going to be like; and this knowledge constitutes the 
definition of the basic play. The maddest experimenter 
among playwrights, the most flaming revolutionist, the 
most caustic iconoclast, all wind up writing the basic 
play, simply because there is no other play to be written. 

Except for a few speeches on a set subject—the sub- 
ject being what the play is “about”—a play is just 
dramatic yard goods with different patterns printed on 
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it by different playwrights. It is a matter of getting peo- 
ple, animals, and objects on and off the stage in various 
combinations, inventing three logical occasions for rais- 
ing the curtain and three more for lowering it, introduc- 
ing the actors to the audience and to one another, 
moving them about the stage in an interesting pattern, 
and providing atmosphere, love interest, and comic 
relief. Of the two-hours-plus time that it takes the aver- 
age play to unfold, easily an hour and three quarters 
is just basic play. 

Now plot and situation are part of the basic play, 
and don’t let any Shuberts tell you different. Plot is just 
people in circumstances that bring them into opposi- 
tion; situation is merely opposed people confrenting 
one another. Never mind if you don’t understand that 
right away; just kick it around until it becomes 
familiar. 

The only part of the play that is not basic is that 
scene, usually placed late in the second act, when the 
author sounds off about whatever is on his mind. He 
feels strongly about something—cartels, racial bigotry, 
the relations between the sexes, modern marriage, big 
business, politics, the public school system, the decimal 
system, the weather—and he halts the progress of the 
basic play while he has one of the leading actors deliver 
a speech on this topic to the rest of the cast, who are 
well paid to sit and listen. You know the sort of thing: 
“Yes, I’m leaving you, Oliver. There’s one thing that no 
..” Or “Yes, Hilda, 


I’m having my things sent over to the club. You see, one 


woman can ever forgive, and that’s . 
thing that women don’t realize about men is that .. .” 
Or “Yes, Senator, the Machine has won again. But 
some day the voters are going to take things into their 
own hands, and then God help you and all the other 


As soon as this actor or actress has had his or her 
say and has left the stage (slamming the door or not 
slamming it, according to how author and director feel 
about such matters) the basic play slides smoothly into 


gear again, and before you (continued on page 94) 


Copyright 1946 by the Atlantic Monthly Company, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. All rights reserved. 
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MAURICE VALENCY, adaptor 





JEAN GIRAUDOUX, author 


COPYRIGHT, 1947, BY MAURICE VALENCY, under the title Le Folle de 


Cheilict by Jean Giraudoux. English version by Maurice Valency 


All rights reserved, including the right of reproduction in whole or 
ony form 
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caution: Professionals and amateurs ere hereby werned that Tut Manwoman 
or Cmatsor, being fully protected under the copyright lews of the Umited 
States, the British Empire including the Dominion of Canada, ond all other 
countrics of the Copyright Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, reds 
and television broadcasting, and the rights of trensiation inte foreign languages 
ere strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is laid om the question of readings 
permission for which must be obtained in writing from the authors agent. All 
inquiries should be addressed to the authors’ representative, Lichling-Wood (in 
association with Madame Ninon Tallon), 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
New York 


All rights reserved ander International 
ond Pan-American Copyright Conventions 
Published in New York by Rendom House, In 
end simultaneously in Toronto, Canada, by 
Rendom House of Canada, Limited 


The omateur acting rights of Tur Mapwoman or Cratttor ere controlled excle 
sively by the Dromatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y., without whore permission in writing no amateur performance of it may 


be made 


ABOUT THE PLAY... 


@ “The Madwoman of Chaillot” by Jean Giraudoux, adapted 
into English by Maurice Valency, is probably the least likely 
hit of the past season. In a scene representative of the entire 
play—one part pure fantasy, two parts pure reason—the mad 
Countess effectively diverts a dispirited young man from killing 
himself by sharing with him her infallible formula for dealing 
with vicious people. “All you have to do to break their power,” 
she says, “is to cut across their path from the left.” On Decem- 
ber 27 of yast year the virtually starless company of “The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot” cut briskly across Broadway from the left 
breaking almost all the old show business rules. The first to 
go was the condescending’ notion that American theatregoers 
will not buy art in any form, particularly art unimproved by 
spectacular changes or a spectacular star. Alfred de Liagre Jr. 
staged his show quietly, with the same bland disregard for pace 
that the vagrants of Chaillot show for privilege, and the same 
courtly deference towards irrelevance that they extend to their 
irrelevant countess. The critics, awed by Giraudoux if a trifle 
bored at the theatre, fell nervously on top of each other between 
two stools—that the play was pure gold, but the production 
lagged, that the production was courageous, but the play, of 
course, was too talky. The public, perhaps itself a little mad, 
behaved unaccountably. Incongruous women saw themselves 
in the Countess. Business men supported the savage opening 
scene satire on big business men with flattered laughter. 

“The Madwoman” closed in the summer, reopened this fall. 
The drama Critics Circle named it the best foreign play. Mar- 
tita Hunt, now a star, won two Donaldson awards and the 
Antoinette Perry best actress award. Leora Dana playing 
Giraudoux’s untypical ingenue received the Derwent award. 
Christian Berard’s imported sets also got a Donaldson. And 
Estelle Winwood as the outrageous Constance who thought her- 
self not mean but shy and made her friends keep her in.aginary 
dog in town when she went to the country, gave one of the un- 
forgettable sad-funny performances of the theatre. 
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Left: Mayenne, Marguerite Moreno, Raymone, Luci- 
enne Bogaert in the Paris cast. Berard's sets, as alive 
as the actors, went from a long Paris run to New York. 































Right: Nydia Westman, Estelle Winwood, Martita ay | 
Hunt in the New York cast. Paris copies of Berard's age Apts 
exotic costumes gave the play its unusual style. ss ae 


THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 











y 
e 
d THe MapwoMan oF CHAILLOT was first presented by Alfred de THE SEWER-MAN James Westerfield 
Liagre, |r., at the Belasco Theatre, New York City, on Decem- MME. CONSTANCE, The Madwoman of Passy _ Estelle Winwood 
4 ber 27, 1948, with the following cast: SS Ss “-—: 
. MLLE. GABRIELLE, The Madwoman of St. Sulpice Nydia Westman 
MME. JOSEPHINE, The Madwoman of La Concorde _ Doris Rich ' 
(IN THE ORDER OF THEIR APPEARANCE) 
| Clarence Derwent 
THE WAITER Ralph Smiley THE PRESIDENTS Jonathan Harris 
: Le Roi Operti 
THE LITTLE MAN Harold Grau | 
| aod a Vladimir Sokoloff 
THE PROSPECTOR Vladimir Sokoloff | THE PROSPECTORS : William Chambers 
THE PRESIDENT Clarence Derwent | Maurice Brenner 
THE BARON Le Roi Operti | Archie Smith 
THE PRESS AGENTS Sandro Giglio 
. ' , - 
THERESE Patricia Courtley | James Westerfeld 
~ ‘ | * 
THE STREET SINGER Eugene Cibelli | Patricia Courtley 
Mill B THE LADIES Barbara Pond 
THE FLOWER GIRL Mullicent Brower Sonia Sorel 
THE RAGPICKER ohn Carradine | 
ser Byron 
PAULETTE Barbara Pond | THE ADOLPHE BERTAUTS , Haro d Grau 
William Chambers 
THE DEAF-MUTE Martin Kosleck | Gilbert Smith : 
| 
, — : ' 
moa oe pirectep By Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 
THE SHOE-LACE PEDDLER Maurice Brenner | SETTINGS AND COSTUMES DESIGNED BY Christian Bérard 
= 
THE BROKER Jonathan Harris | PRODUCTION LIGHTED BY Samuel Leve 
THE STREET JUGGLER John Beahan MUSIC FOR THE MAZURKA OF ACT ONE CoMpPoseD By Albert Hague 
: | 
DR. JADIN Sandro Giglio | MUSIC FOR “LA BELLE POLONAISE” OF ACT TWO COMPOSED BY 
COUNTESS AURELIA, The Madwoman of Chaillot Martita Hunt Alexander Haas 
THE DOORM ‘illiam Chambe 
E DOORMAN William Chambers Acr Oun 
THE PO Palen ' _ ia ile : 
POLICEMAN Ralph Roberts The Café Terrace of Chez Francis. 
PIERRE Alan Shayne | Act Two 


THE SERGEANT Richard Sanders | The Countess’ Cellar—21 Rue de Chaillot. 





ACT ONE 


scenE: The café terrace at Chez Francis, on the Place de 
l'Alma in Paris. The Alma is in the stately quarter of Paris 
known as Chaillot, between the Champs Elysées and the Seine, 
across the river from the Eiffel Tower. 

Chez Francis has several rows of tables set out under its 
awning, and, as it is lunch time, a good many of them are 
occupied. At a table, downstage, a somewhat obvious BLONDE 
with ravishing legs is sipping a vermouth-cassis and trying 
hard to engage the attention of the prospector, who sits at an 
adjacent table taking little sips of water and rolling them over 
his tongue with the air of a connoisseur. Downstage right, 
in front of the tables on the sidewalk, is the usual Paris bench, | 
a stout and uncomfortable affair provided by the municipality | 
for the benefit of those who prefer to sit without drinking. 
A PoLiceMAN lounges about, keeping the peace without un- 
necessary exertion. 

TIME: It is a little before noon in the Spring of next year. 

AT RISE: The PRESIDENT and the BARON enter with impor- 
tance, and are ushered to a front table by the warrer. 

THE PRESIDENT 





Baron, sit down. This is a historic occasion. It must be 
properly celebrated. The waiter is going to bring out my 
special port. 

THE BARON 

Splendid. 

THE PRESIDENT 
(Offers his cigar case) 
Cigar? My private brand. 
THE BARON 

Thank you. You know, this all gives me the feeling of one 
of those enchanted mornings in the Arabian Nights when 
thieves foregather in the market place. Thieves—pashas . 

(He sniffs the cigar judiciously, and begins lighting it.) 
THE PRESIDENT 
(Chuckles) 
Tell me about yourself. 
THE BARON 
Well, where shall I begin? 
(The street sincer enters. He takes off a battered black 
felt with a flourish and begins singing an ancient 
mazurka.) 
STREET SINGER 
(Sings) 
Do you hear, Mademoiselle, 
Those musicians of hell? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Waiter! Get rid of that man. 
WAITER 
He is singing La Belle Polonaise. 
THE PRESIDENT 

I didn’t ask for the program. I asked you to get rid of him. 
(The warrer doesn’t budge. The sinctr goes by himself) 
As you were saying, Baron... ? 

THE BARON 


Well, until 1 was fifty . . . (The rrower cirt enters through 
the café door, center) my life was relatively uncomplicated. 


It consisted of selling off one by one the various estates left 
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me by my father. Three years ago, I parted with my lag 
farm. Two years ago, I lost my last mistress. And now—al] 
that is left me is... 

















































THE FLOWER GIRL 
(To the saron) 
Violets, sir? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Run along. 
(The FLOWER GIRL moves on.) 
THE BARON 
(Staring after her) 
So that, in short, all I have left now is my name. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Your name is precisely the name we need on our board of 


directors. 


THE BARON 
(With an inclination of his head) 
Very flattering. 
THE PRESIDENT 
You will understand when I tell you that mine has been a 


very different experience. I came up from the bottom. My 
mother spent most of her life bent over a washtub in order to 
send me to school. I’m eternally grateful to her, of course, but 
I must confess that I no longer remember her face. It was no 
doubt beautiful—but when I try to recall it, I see only the 
part she invariably showed me—her rear. 


THE BARON 
Very touching. 
THE PRESIDENT 
When I was thrown out of school for the fifth and last 


time, I decided to find out for myself what makes the world 
go round. I ran errands for an editor, a movie star, a finan- 
cier.. .. I began to understand a little what life is. Then, 
one day, in the subway, I saw a face. 
from that day. 


.. . My rise in life dates 


THE BARON 
Really ? 
THE PRESIDENT 
One look at that face, and I knew. One look at mine, and 


he knew. And so I made my first thousand—passing a boxful 
of counterfeit notes. A year later, I saw another such face. It 
got me a nice berth in the narcotics business. Since then, all 
I do is to look out for such faces. And now here I am -presi- 
dent of eleven corporations, director of fifty-two companies, 
and, beginning today, chairman of the board of the interna- 
tional combine in which you have been so good as to accept 


a post. 


(The RaGPICKER passes, sees something under the presi- 
pENT’s table, and stoops to pick it up) 
Looking for something? 
THE RAGPICKER 
Did you drop this? 
THE PRESIDENT 
I never drop anything. 
THE RAGPICKER 
Then this hundred-franc note isn’t yours? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Give it here. 





(The racricxer gives him the note, and goes out.) 
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THE BARON 
Are you sure it’s yours? 
. THE PRESIDENT 
All hundred-franc notes, Baron, are mine. 
THE BARON 
Mr. President, there’s something I've been wanting to ask 
you. What exactly is the purpose of our new company? Or 
‘s that an indiscreet question... ? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Indiscreet? Not a bit. Merely unusual. As far as I know, 
you're the first member of a board of directors ever to ask 
such a question. 
THE BARON 
Do we plan to exploit a commodity? A utility? 
THE PRESIDENT 
My dear sir, I haven't the faintest idea. 
. THE BARON 
But if you don’t know—who does? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Nobody. And at the moment, it’s becoming just a trifle 
embarrassing. Yes, my dear Baron, since we are now close 
business associates, I must confess that for the time being 
we're in a little trouble. 
THE BARON 
I was afraid of that. The stock issue isn’t going well? 
THE PRESIDENT 
No, no—on the contrary. The stock issue is going beauti- 
fully. Yesterday morning at ten o'clock we offered 500,000 
shares to the general public. By 10:05 they were all snapped 
up at par. By 10:20, when the police finally arrived, our 
offices were a shambles. . . . Windows smashed—doors torn 
off their hinges—you never saw anything so beautiful in your 
life! And this morning our stock is being quoted over the 
counter at 124 with no sellers, and the orders are still pour- 
ing in. 
THE BARON 
But in that case—what is the trouble? 
THE PRESIDENT 
The trouble is we have a tremendous capital, and not the 
slightest idea of what to do with it. 
THE BARON 
You mean all those people are fighting to buy stock in a 
company that has no object? 
THE PRESIDENT 
My dear Baron, do you imagine that when a subscriber buys 
a share of stock, he has any idea of getting behind a counter 
or digging a ditch? A stock certificate is not a tool, like a 
shovel, or a commodity, like a pound of cheese. What we sell 
a customer is not a share in a business, but a view of the 
Elysian Fields. A financier is a creative artist. Our function is 
to stimulate the imagination. We are poets! 
THE BARON 
But in order to stimulate the imagination, don’t you need 
some field of activity? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Not at all. What you need for that is a name. A name that 
will stir the pulse like a trumpet call, set the brain awhirl like 


a movie star, inspire reverence like a cathedral. United Gen- 
eral International Consolidated! Of course that's been used. 
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| That’s what a corporation needs. 


| THE BARON 
And do we have such a name? 
THE PRESIDENT 
So far we have only a blank space. In that blank space a 
name must be printed. This name must be a masterpiece. 
And if I seem a little nervous today, it’s because—somehow— 
I've racked my brains, but it hasn't come to me. Oho! Look 
at that! Just like the answer to a prayer... ! (The Baron 
turns and stares in the direction of the prospector) You sce? 
There’s one. And what a beauty! 
THE BARON 
You mean that girl? 
THE PRESIDENT 
No, no, not the girl. That face. You see... 
that’s drinking water. 


? The one 


THE BARON 
You call that a face? That’s a tombstone. 
THE PRESIDENT 
It’s a milestone. It’s a signpost. But is it pointing the way 
to steel, or wheat, or phosphates? That’s what we have to find 
out. Ah! He sees me. He understands. He will be over. 
THE BARON 
And when he comes... ? 
THE PRESIDENT 
He will tell me what to do. 
THE BARON 
You mean business is done this way? You mean, you would 
trust a stranger with a matter of this importance? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Baron, I trust neither my wife, nor my daughter, nor my 
closest friend. My confidential secretary has no idea where I 
live. But a face like that I would trust with my inmost 
secrets. Though we have never laid eyes on each other before, 
that man and I know each other to the depths of our souls. 
He's no stranger—he’s my brother, he’s myself. You'll see. 
He'll be over in a minute. (The pear MuTE enters and passes 
slowly among the tables, placing a small envelope before each 
customer. He comes to the preswwent’s table) What is this 
anyway? A conspiracy? We don’t want your envelopes. Take 
them away. (The pear Mute makes a short but pointed speech 
in sign language) Waiter, what the devil's he saying? 
WAITER 
Only Irma understands him. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Irma? Who's Irma? 
WAITER 
(Calls) 
Irma! It’s the waitress inside, sir. Irma! 
(mrMA comes out. She is twenty. She has the face and 
figure of an angel.) 
IRMA 
Yes? 
WAITER 
These gentlemen would . . . 
THE PRESIDENT 
Tell this fellow to get out of here, for God’s sake! (The 
DEAF MUTE makes another manual oration) What's he trying 
to say, anyway? 
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IRMA 
He says it’s an exceptionally beautiful morning, sir. . . 
THE PRESIDENT 
Who asked him? 
IRMA 
But, he says, it was nicer before the gentleman stuck his 
face in it. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Call the manager! 
(mma shrugs. She goes back into the restaurant. The 
pEAF MUTE walks off, Left. Meanwhile a sHoELace 
PEDDLER Aas arrived.) 
PEDDLER 
Shoelaces? Postcards? 
THE BARON 
I think I could use a shoelace. 
THE PRESIDENT 
No, no... 
PEDDLER 
Black? Tan? 
THE BARON 
(Showing his shoes) 
What would you recommend? 
PEDDLER 
Anybody’s guess. 
THE BARON 
Well, give me one of each. 


THE PRESIDENT 
(Putting a hand on the Baron's arm) 

Baron, although I am your chairman, I have no authority 
over your personal life—none, that is, except to fix the amount 
of your director's fees, and eventually to assign a motor car 
for your use. Therefore, I am asking you, as a personal favor 


to me, not to purchase anything from this fellow. 
THE BARON 


How can I resist so gracious a request? (The PEDDLER 
shrugs, and passes on) But I really don’t understand .. . 
What difference would it make? 

THE PRESIDENT 

Look here, Baron. Now that you're with us, you must 
understand that between this irresponsible riff-raff and us 
there is an impenetrable barrier. We have no dealings what- 
ever with them. 

THE BARON 
But without us, the poor devil will starve. 
THE PRESIDENT 

No, he won't. He expects nothing from us. He has a clien- 
tele of his own. He sells shoelaces exclusively to those who 
have no shoes. Just as the necktie peddler sells only to those 
who wear no shirts. And that’s why these street hawkers can 
afford to be insolent, disrespectful and independent. They 
don’t need us. They have a world of their own. Ah! My 
broker. Splendid. He’s beaming. (The sroxer walks up and 
grasps the presiveNt’s hand with enthusiasm.) 

BROKER 

Mr. President! My heartiest congratulations! What a day! 
What a day! 

(The srreet yuccier appears, Right. He removes his 
coat, folds it carefully, and puts it on the bench. Then 


—— 


he opens a suitcase, from which he extracts a number 
of colored clubs.) 
THE PRESIDENT 
(Presenting the BROKER) 

Baron Tommard, of our Board of Directors. My broker, 
(The sroxer bows. So does the yuccier. The BROKER sits 
down and signals for a drink. The yuccLER prepares to 
juggle) What's happened? 

BROKER 
| Listen to this. Ten o'clock this morning. The market opens, 

(As he speaks, the yuccLer provides a visual counterpart to 
the sroxer’s lines, his clubs rising and falling in rhythm to 
the sroxer’s words) Half million shares issued at par, par 
value a hundred, quoted on the curb at 124 and we start buy- 
ing at 126, 127, 129—and it’s going up—up—up—( The JUc- 
cier’s clubs rise higher and higher)—132—133—138—141— 

14I—I4I—I4I ... 

THE BARON 
May I ask... ? 
THE PRESIDENT 
No, no—any explanation would only confuse you. 
BROKER 

Ten forty-five we start selling short on rumors of a Com- 
munist plot, market bearish. . . . 141—138—133—132—and 
it's down—down—down—102—and we start buying back at 
93. Eleven o'clock, rumors denied—95—98—101—106—124— 
141—and by 11:30 we've got it all back—net profit three and 


oy million francs. 
THE PRESIDENT 


Classical. Pure. (The yuccier bows again. A LITTLE MAN 
leans over from a near-by table, listening intently, and trem- 
bling with excitement) And how many shares do we reserve 
to each member of the board? 

BROKER 

Fifty, as agreed. 

THE PRESIDENT 

Bit stingy, don’t you think? 

BROKER 

All right—three thousand. 

THE PRESIDENT 

That’s a little better. (To the paron) You get the idea? 

THE BARON 

I’m beginning to get it. 

BROKER 

And now we come to the exciting part . . . (The yuccier 
prepares to juggle with balls of fire) Listen carefully: With 
35 percent of our funded capital under Section 32 I buy 50,000 
United at 36 which I immediately reconvert into 32,000 Na- 
tional Amalgamated two's preferred which I set up as col- 
lateral on 150,000 General Consols which I deposit against a 
credit of fifteen billion to buy Eastern Hennequin which | 
immediately turn into Argentine wheat realizing 136 percent 
of the original investment which naturally accrues as capital 
gain and not as corporate income thus saving twelve millions 
in taxes, and at once convert the 25 percent cotton reserve into 
lignite, and as our people swing into action in London and 
New York, I beat up the price on greige goods from 26 to 
g2—114—203—306—( The yuccLer by now is juggling his fire- 
balls in the sky. The balls no longer return to his hands) 404 
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_. « (The utTLe MAN can stand no more. He rushes over and 
dumps 4 sackf{ul of money on the table.) 
LITTLE MAN 
Here—take it—please, take it! 
BROKER 
(Frigidly) 
Who is this man? What is this money? 
LITTLE MAN 
It’s my life’s savings. Every cent. I put it all in your hands. 
BROKER 
Can’t you see we're busy? 
LITTLE MAN 


It’s my only chance . . . Please don’t 


But I beg you . 


turn me away. 
BROKER 


Oh, all right. (He sweeps the money into his pocket) 
Well? 
LITTLE MAN 
| thought—perhaps you'd give me a little receipt... . 
THE PRESIDENT 

My dear man, people like us don’t give receipts for money. 
We take them. 

LITTLE MAN 

‘Oh, pardon. Of course. I was confused. Here it is. (Scribbles 
a receipt) Thank you—thank you—thank you. (He rushes off 
joyfully. The svReET sINGER reappears.) 

STREET SINGER 
(Sings) 
Do you hear, Mademoiselle, 
Those musicians of hell? 
THE PRESIDENT 

What, again? Why does he keep repeating those two lines 
like a parrot? 

WAITER 

What else can he do? He doesn’t know any more and the 
song’s been out of print for years. 

THE BARON 
Couldn’t he sing a song he knows? 
WAITER 

He likes this one. He hopes if he keeps singing the begin- 

ning someone will turn up to teach him the end. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Tell him to move on. We don’t know the song. 
(The proressor strolls by, swinging his cane. He over- 
hears.) 
PROFESSOR 
(Stops and addresses the presivENT politely) 

Nor do I, my dear sir. Nor do I. And yet, I’m in exactly 
the same predicament. I remember just two lines of my fa- 
vorite song, as a child. A mazurka also, in case you're inter- 
ested. oes 

THE PRESIDENT 

I’m not. 

PROFESSOR 

Why is it, I wonder, that one always forgets the words of 
a mazurka? | suppose they just get lost in that damnable 
rhythm. All I remember is: (He sings) 

From England to Spain 
I have drunk, it was bliss . . . 
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STREET NGER 
(Walks over, and ; xs up the tune) 
Red wine anc champagne 
And many a_ iss. 
PROFE: SOR 
Oh, God! It all comes back to me ... | (He sings) 
Red lips and white hands I have known 
Where the nightingales dwell... . 
THE PRESIDENT 
(Holding his hands to his ears) 


Please—please . . . 


STREET SINGER 
And to each one I’ve whispered, “My own,” 
And to each one, I've murmured: “Farewell.” 
THE PRESIDENT 
Farewell. Farewell. 
STREET SINGER 
PROFESSOR 
(Duo) 
But there’s one I shall never forget... . 
THE PRESIDENT 
This isn’t a café. It’s a circus! 
(The two go off, still singing: “There is one that’s 
engraved in my heart.” The prospector gets up slowly 
and walks toward the presivent’s table. He looks down 
without a word. There is a tense silence.) 
PROSPECTOR 
Well? 
THE PRESIDENT 
I need a name. 
PROSPECTOR 
(Nods, with complete comprehension) 
I need fifty thousand. 
THE PRESIDENT 
For a corporation. 
PROSPECTOR 
For a woman. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Immediately. 
PROSPECTOR 
Before evening. 
THE PRESIDENT 


Something . . . 
PROSPECTOR 
Unusual? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Something .. . 


PROSPECTOR 
Provocative? 
THE PRESIDENT 


Something ... 
PROSPECTOR 
Practical. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Yes. 


PROSPECTOR 
Fifty thousand. Cash. 
THE PRESIDENT 
I'm listening. 
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PROSPECTOR 

International Substrate of Paris, Inc. 

THE PRESIDENT 
(Snaps his fingers) 
That's it! (To the sroxer) Pay him off. (The sroxer pays 
with the LiTTLe MAN’s money) Now—what does it mean? 
PROSPECTOR 
It means what it says. I’m a prospector. 
THE PRESIDENT 
(Rises) 

A prospector! Allow me to shake your hand. Baron. You 
are in the presence of one of nature’s noblemen. Shake his 
hand. This is Baron Tommard. (They shake hands) It is this 
man, my dear Baron, who smells out in the bowels of the 
earth those deposits of metal or liquid on which can be 
founded the only social unit of which our age is capable— 
the corporation. Sit down, please. (They all sit) And now 
that we have a name... 

PROSPECTOR 

You need a property. 

THE PRESIDENT 


Precisely. 
PROSPECTOR 
I have one. 
THE PRESIDENT 
A claim? 
PROSPECTOR 
Terrific. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Foreign? 
PROSPECTOR 
French. 
THE BARON 
In Indo-China? 
BROKER 


Morocco? 
THE PRESIDENT 
In France? 
PROSPECTOR 
(Matter of fact) 
In Paris. 
THE PRESIDENT 
In Paris? You've been prospecting in Paris? 
THE BARON 
For women, no doubt. 
THE PRESIDENT 


For art? 
BROKER 
For gold? 
PROSPECTOR 
Oil. 
BROKER 
He's crazy. 


THE PRESIDENT 
Sh! He’s inspired. 
PROSPECTOR 
You think I’m crazy. Well, they thought Columbus was 
crazy. 
THE BARON 
Oil in Paris? 
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BROKER 
But how is it possible? 
PROSPECTOR 
It’s not only possible. It’s certain. 
THE PRESIDENT 


Tell us. 


PROSPECTOR 

You don’t know, my dear sir, what treasures Paris conceals 
Paris is the least prospected place in the world. We've gone 
over the rest of the planet with a fine-tooth comb. But ha 
anyone ever thought of looking for oil in Paris? Nobody, 
Before me, that is. . 


THE PRESIDENT 
Genius! 
PROSPECTOR 
No. Just a practical man. I use my head. 
THE BARON 
But why has nobody ever thought of this before? 
PROSPECTOR 
The treasures of the earth, my dear sir, are not easy to find 
nor to get at. They are invariably guarded by dragons 
Doubtless there is some reason for this. For once we've dug 
out and consumed the internal ballast of the planet, the 
chances are it will shoot off on some irresponsible tangent and 
smash itself up in the sky. Well, that’s the risk we take. Any- 
way, that’s not my business. A prospector has enough to 
worry about. 
THE BARON 
I know—snakes—tarantulas—fleas .. . 
PROSPECTOR 
Worse than that, sir. Civilization. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Does that annoy you? 
PROSPECTOR 
Civilization gets in our way all the time. In the first place, 
it covers the earth with cities and towns which are damned 
awkward to dig up when you want to see what’s underneath. 
It’s not only the real-estate people—you can always do business 
with them—it’s human sentimentality. How do you do busi- 
ness with that? 
THE PRESIDENT 
I see what you mean. 
PROSPECTOR 


They say that where we pass, nothing ever grows again, 
What of it? 


ark any better than a coal mine? What's 
a mountain got that a $ pile hasn’t? What would you 
rather have in your garden—an almond tree or an oil well? 


THE PRESIDENT 
Well... 


PROSPECTOR 

Exactly. But what's the use of arguing with these fools? 
Imagine the choicest place you ever saw for an excavation, 
and what do they put there? A playground for children! 
Civilization! 

THE PRESIDENT 

Just show us the point where you want to start digging. 
We'll do the rest. Even if it’s in the middle of the Louvre. 
Where's the oil? 
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PROSPECTOR 
Perhaps you think it’s easy to make an accurate fix in an 
area like Paris where everything conspires to put you off the 
scent? Women—perfume—flowers—history. You can talk all 
you like about geology, but an oil deposit, gentlemen, has to 
be smelled out. I have a good nose. I go further. I have a 
phenomenal nose. But the minute I get the right whiff—the 
minute I’m on the scent—a fragrance rises from what I take 
to be the spiritual deposits of the past—and I’m completely 
at sea. Now take this very point, for example, this very spot. 
THE BARON 
You mean—right here in Chaillot? 
PROSPECTOR 
Right under here. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Good heavens! 
(He looks under his chair.) 
PROSPECTOR 
It’s taken me months to locate this spot. 
THE BARON 
But what in the world makes you think ... ? 
PROSPECTOR 
Do you know this place, Baron? 
THE BARON 
Well, I've been sitting here for thirty years. 
PROSPECTOR 
Did you ever taste the water? 
THE BARON 
The water? Good God, nol! 
PROSPECTOR 
It's plain to see that you are no prospector! A prospector, 
Baron, is addicted to water as a drunkard to wine. Water, 
gentlemen, is the one substance from which the earth can 
conceal nothing. It sucks out its innermost secrets and brings 
them to our very lips. Well—beginning at Notre Dame, where 
I first caught the scent of oil three months ago, I worked my 
way across Paris, glassful by glassful, sampling the water, 
until at last I came to this café. And here—just two days 
ago—I took a sip. My heart began to thump. Was it possible 
that I was deceived? I took another, a third, a fourth, a fifth. 
I was trembling like a leaf. But there was no mistake. Each 
time that I drank, my taste-buds thrilled to the most exquisite 
flavor known to a prospector—the flavor of— (With utmost 
lyricism) Petroleum! 
THE PRESIDENT 
Waiter! Some water and four glasses. Hurry. This round, 
gentlemen, is on me. And as a toast—I shall propose Inter- 
national Substrate of Paris, Incorporated. (The warrer brings 
@ decanter and the glasses. The PRESIDENT pours out the water 
amid profound silence. They taste it with the air of connois- 
seurs savoring something that has never before passed human 
lips. Then they look at each other doubtfully. The prospector 
pours himself a second glass and drinks it off.) Well... . 


BROKER 
Yees... 
THE BARON 
Mm... 
PROSPECTOR 
Get it? 
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THE BARON 
Tastes queer. 


PROSPE °TOR 
That's it. To the unpracticed palate it tastes queer. But to 
the taste-buds of the expert—ah! 


THE BARON 

Still, there’s one thing I don’t quite understand . . . 
PROSPECTOR 

Yes? 
THE BARON 

This café doesn’t have its own well, does it? 
PROSPECTOR 


Of course not. This is Paris water. 
BROKER 
Then why should it taste different here than anywhere else? 
PROSPECTOR 
Because, my dear sir, the pipes that carry this water pass 
deep through the earth, and the earth just here is soaked 
with oil, and this oil permeates the pores of the iron and 
flavors the water it carries. Ever so little, yes—but quite 
enough to betray its presence to the sensitive tongue of the 
specialist. 
THE BARON 
I see. 
PROSPECTOR 
I don’t say everyone is capable of tasting it. No. But I—I 
can detect the presence of oil in water that has passed within 
fifteen miles of a deposit. Under special circumstances, twenty. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Phenomenal! 
PROSPECTOR Ha 
And so here I am with the greatest discovery of the age on 
my hands—but the blasted authorities won’t let me drill a 
single well unless 1 show them the oil! Now how can I show 
them the oil unless they let me dig? Completely stymied! Eh? 
THE PRESIDENT 
What? A man like you? 


ed, eda, 


PROSPECTOR: Has anybody ever thought of looking for 
oil in Paris? Nobody. Before me, that is. 
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PROSPECTOR 
That’s what they think. That’s what they want. Have you 
noticed the strange glamor of the women this morning? And 
the quality of the sunshine? And this extraordinary convo- 
cation of vagabonds buzzing about protectively like bees 
around a hive? Do you know why it is? Because they know. 
It’s a plot to distract us, to turn us from our purpose. Well 
let them try. I know there’s oil here. And I’m going to dig 
it up, even if I... (He smiles) Shall I tell you my little 
plan? 
THE PRESIDENT 
By all means. 
PROSPECTOR 
Well . . . For heaven's sake, what’s that? 
(At this point, the MavDwoMaN enters. She is dressed in 
the grand fashion of 1885, a taffeta skirt with an im- 
mense train—which she has gathered up by means of 
a clothespin—ancient button shoes, and a hat in the 
style of Marie Antoinette. She wears a lorgnette on a 
chain, and an enormous cameo pin at her throat. In 
her hand she carries a small basket. She walks in 
with great dignity, extracts a dinner bell from the bosom 
of her dress, and rings it sharply. RMA appears.) 
COUNTESS 
Are my bones ready, Irma? 
IRMA 
There won't be much today, Countess. We had broilers. 
Can you wait? While the gentleman inside finishes eating? 


COUNTESS 
And my gizzard? 
IRMA 
I'll try to get it away from him. 
COUNTESS 


If he eats my gizzard, save me the giblets. They will do 
for the tomcat that lives under the bridge. He likes a few 
giblets now and again. 

IRMA 

Yes, Countess. 

(mma goes back into the café. The countess takes a 
few steps and stops in front of the presipent’s table. 


She examines him with undisguised disapproval.) 
THE PRESIDENT 


Waiter. Ask that woman to move on. 
WAITER 
Sorry, sir. This is her café. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Is she the manager of the café? 
WAITER 
She’s the Madwoman of Chaillot. 
THE PRESIDENT 
A Madwoman? She’s mad? 
WAITER 
Who says she’s mad? 


THE PRESIDENT 
You just said so yourself. 


WAITER 
Look, sir. You asked me who she was. And I told you. 
What's mad about her? She’s the Madwoman of Chaillot. 
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THE PRESIDENT 
Call a policeman. 
(The countess whistles through her fingers. At once, 
the DoORMAN runs out of the café. He has three scarve; 
in his hands.) 


COUNTESS 

Have you found it? My feather boa? 
DOORMAN 

Not yet, Countess. Three scarves. But no boa. 
COUNTESS 


It’s five years since I lost it. Surely you've had time to 
find it. 
DOORMAN 
Take one of these, Countess. Nobody’s claimed them. 
COUNTESS 
A boa like that doesn’t vanish, you know. A feather boa 
nine feet long! 
DOORMAN 
How about this blue one? 
COUNTESS 
With my pink ruffle and my green veil? You’re joking! 
Let me see the yellow. (She tries it on) How does it look? 
DOORMAN 
Terrific. 
(With a magnificent gesture, she flings the scarf about 
her, upsetting the presivpent’s glass and drenching his 
trousers with water. She stalks off without a glance at 
him.) 
THE PRESIDENT 
Waiter! I'm making a complaint. 
WAITER 
Against whom? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Against her! Against you! The whole gang of you! That 
singer! That shoelace peddler! That female lunatic! Or 
whatever you call her! 
THE BARON 
Calm yourself, Mr. President. . . . 
THE PRESIDENT 
I'll do nothing of the sort! Baron, the first thing we have 
to do is to get rid of these people! Good heavens, look at 
them! Every size, shape, color and period of history imagi- 
nable. It’s utter anarchy! I tell you, sir, the only safeguard of 
order and discipline in the modern world is a standardized 
worker with interchangeable parts. That would solve the en- 
tire problem of management. Here, the manager . . . And 
there—one composite drudge grunting and sweating all over 
the world. Just we two. Ah, how beautiful! How easy on 
the eyes! How restful for the conscience! 


THE BARON 
Yes, yes—of course. 


THE PRESIDENT 
Order. Symmetry. Balance. But instead of that, what? Here 
in Chaillot, the very citadel of management, these insolent 
phantoms of the past come to beard us with their rafhish in- 
dividualism—with the right of the voiceless to sing, of the 


dumb to make speeches, of trousers to have no seats and 
bosoms to have dinner bells! 
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THE BARON 
But, after all, do these people matter? 
THE PRESIDENT 
My dear sir, wherever the poor are happy, and the servants 
are proud, and the mad are respected, our power is at an end. 
Look at that! That waiter! That madwoman! That flower 
girl! Do I get that sort of service? And suppose that I— 
president of twelve corporations and ten times a millionaire— 
were to stick a gladiolus in my buttonhole and start yelling— 
(He tinkles his spoon in a glass violently, yelling) Are my 
bones ready, Irma? 
THE BARON 
(Reprovingly) 
Mr. President . . . 
(People at the adjoining tables turn and stare with 
raised eyebrows. The watrer starts to come over.) 
THE PRESIDENT 
You see? Now. 
PROSPECTOR 
We were discussing my plan. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Ah yes, your plan. (He glances in the direction of the 
mapwoman’s table) Careful—she’s looking at us. 
PROSPECTOR 


Do you know what a bomb is? 
THE PRESIDENT 


I'm told they explode. 
PROSPECTOR 
Exactly. You see that white building across the river. Do 
you happen to know what that is? 
THE PRESIDENT 
I do not. 
PROSPECTOR 
That’s the office of the City Architect. That man has stub- 
bornly refused to give me a permit to drill for oil anywhere 
within the limits of the city of Paris. I've tried everything 
with him—influence, bribes, threats. He says I’m crazy. And 
now... 
THE PRESIDENT 
Oh, my God! What is this one trying to sell us? 
(A little ovp MAN enters left, and doffs his hat politely. 
He is somewhat ostentatiously respectable—gloved, po- 
maded, and carefully dressed, with a white handker- 
chief peeping out of his breast pocket.) 
DR. JADIN 
Nothing but health, sir. Or rather the health of the feet. 
But remember—as the foot goes, so goes the man. May I 
present myself ... ? Dr. Gaspard Jadin, French Navy, re- 
tired. Former specialist in the extraction of ticks and chiggers. 
At present specializing in the extraction of bunions and corns. 
In case of sudden emergency, Martial the waiter will furnish 
my home address. My office is here, second row, third table, 
week days, twelve to five. Thank you very much. 
(He sits at his table.) 
WAITER 
Your vermouth, Doctor? 
DR. JADIN 
My vermouth. My vermouths. How are your gallstones 


today, Martial ? 
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WAITER 
Fine. Five. They rattle like anything. 
DR. JADIN 
Splendid. (He spies the countess) Good morning, Countess. 
How’s the floating kidney? Still afloat? (She nods graciously) 
Splendid. Splendid. So long as it floats, it can’t sink. 
THES PRESIDENT 
This is impossible! Let’s go somewhere else. 
PROSPECTOR 
No. It’s nearly noon. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Yes. It is. Five to twelve. 
PROSPECTOR 
In five minutes’ time you're going to see that City Architect 
blown up, building and all—boom! 
BROKER 
Are you serious? 
PROSPECTOR 
That imbecile has no one to blame but himself. Yesterday 
noon, he got my ultimatum—he’s had twenty-four hours to 
think it over. No permit? All right. Within two minutes my 
agent is going to drop a little package in his coal bin. And 
three minutes after that, precisely at noon .. . 
THE BARON 
You prospectors certainly use modern methods. 
PROSPECTOR 
The method may be modern. But the idea is old. To get at 
the treasure, it has always been necessary to slay the dragon. 
I guarantee that after this, the City Architect will be more 
reasonable. The new one, I mean. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Don’t you think we're sitting a little close for comfort? 
PROSPECTOR 
Oh no, no. Don’t worry. And, above all, don’t stare. We 
may be watched. (A clock strikes) Why, that’s noon. Some- 
thing’s wrong! Good God! What's this? (A PoLiceMan stag- 
gers in bearing a lifeless body on his shoulders in the manner 
prescribed as “The Fireman's Lift”) It’s Pierre! My agent! 
(He walks over with affected nonchalance) 1 say, Officer, 


what's that you've got? 
POLICEMAN 


Drowned man. 
(He puts him down on the bench.) 


WAITER 
He’s not drowned. His clothes are dry. He’s been slugged. 
POLICEMAN 
Slugged is also correct. He was just jumping off the bridge 
when I came along and pulled him back. I slugged him, 
naturally, so he wouldn’t drag me under. Life Saving Manual, 
Rule 5: “In cases where there is danger of being dragged 
under, it is necessary to render the subject unconscious by 
means of a sharp blow.” He’s had that. 
(He loosens the clothes and begins applying artificial 
respiration.) 
PROSPECTOR 
The stupid idiot! What the devil did he do with the bomb? 
That’s what comes of employing amateurs! 
THE PRESIDENT 
You don’t think he'll give you away? 
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PROSPECTOR 
Don’t worry. (He walks over to the policeman) Say, what 
do you think you're doing? 
POLICEMAN 
Lifesaving. Artificial respiration. First aid to the drowning. 
PROSPECTOR 
But he’s not drowning. 
POLICEMAN 
But he thinks he is. 
PROSPECTOR 
You'll never bring him round that way, my friend. That's 
meant for people who drown in water. It’s no good at all for 
those who drown without water. 
POLICEMAN 
What am I supposed to do? I've just been sworn in. It’s 
my first day on the beat. I can’t afford to get in trouble. I’ve 
got to go by the book. 
PROSPECTOR 
Perfectly simple. Take him back to the bridge where you 
found him and throw him in. Then you can save his life and 
you'll get a medal. This way, you'll only get fined for slug- 
ging an innocent man. 
POLICEMAN 
What do you mean, innocent? He was just going to jump 
when I grabbed him. 


PROSPECTOR 
Have you any proof of that? 
POLICEMAN 
Well, I saw him. 
PROSPECTOR 
Written proof? Witnesses? 
POLICEMAN 
No, but. . . 
PROSPECTOR 


Then don’t waste time arguing. You're in trouble. Quick— 
before anybody notices—throw him in and dive after him. 
It’s the only way out. 

POLICEMAN 

But I don’t swim. 

THE PRESIDENT 

You'll learn how on the way down. Before you were born, 
did you know how to breathe? 

POLICEMAN 
(Convinced) 

All right. Here we go. 

(He starts lifting the body.) 
DR. JADIN 

One moment, please. I don’t like to interfere, but it’s my 
professional duty to point out that medical science has defi- 
nitely established the fact of intra-uterine respiration. Conse- 
quently, this policeman, even before he was born, knew not 
only how to breathe but also how to cough, hiccup and belch. 

THE PRESIDENT 

Suppose he did—how does it concern you? 

DR. JADIN 

On the other hand, medical science has never established 
the fact of intra-uterine swimming or diving. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we are forced to the opinion, Officer, that if you 


dive in you will probably drown. 
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You think so? 
PROSPECTOR 
Who asked you for an opinion? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Pay no attention to that quack, Officer. 
DR. JADIN 
Quack, sir? 
PROSPECTOR 
This is not a medical matter. It’s a legal problem. The 
ofhcer has made a grave error. He's new. We're trying to 
help him. 
BROKER 
He’s probably afraid of the water. 
POLICEMAN 
Nothing of the sort. Officially, I’m afraid of nothing. But 
I always follow doctor’s orders. 
DR. JADIN 
You see, Officer, when a child is born... 
PROSPECTOR 
Now, what does he care about when a child is born? He's 
got a dying man on his hands. . 
advice... 


. . Officer, if you want my 


POLICEMAN 
It so happens, I care a lot about when a child is born. It’s 
part of my duty to aid and assist any woman in childbirth 
or labor. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Can you imagine! 
POLICEMAN 
Is it true, Doctor, what they say, that when you have twins, 
the first born is considered to be the youngest? 
DR. JADIN 
Quite correct. And what’s more, if the twins happen to 
be born at midnight on December 31st, the older is a whole 
year younger. He does his military service a year later. That's 
why you have to keep your eyes open. And that’s the reason 
why a queen always gives birth before witnesses. . . . 
POLICEMAN 
God! The things a policeman is supposed to know! Doctor, 
what does it mean if, when I get up in the morning some- 
times... 
PROSPECTOR 
(Nudging the presipent meaningfully) 
The old woman... 
BROKER 
Come on, Baron. 
THE PRESIDENT 
I think we'd better all run along. 
PROSPECTOR 
Leave him to me. 
THE PRESIDENT 
I'll see you later. 
(The presivent steals off with the sroxen and the 
BARON.) 
POLICEMAN 
(Still in conference with pr. javin) 
But what’s really worrying me, Doctor, is this—don’t you 
think it’s a bit risky for a man to marry after forty-five? 
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(The sroxer runs in breathlessly.) 


BROKER 
Officer! Officer! 
POLICEMAN 
What's the trouble? 
BROKER 


Quick! Two women are calling for help—on the sidewalk— 
Avenue Wilson! 


POLICEMAN 
Two women at once? Standing up or lying down? 
BROKER 
You'd better go and see. Quick! 
PROSPECTOR 
You'd better take the Doctor with you. 
POLICEMAN 
Come along, Doctor, come along. .. . (Pointing to prerre) 


Tell him to wait till I get back. Come along, Doctor. 
(He runs out, the vocror following. The prospector 
moves over toward PIERRE, but 1RMA crosses in front of 
him and takes the boy's hand.) 
IRMA 
How beautiful he is! Is he dead, Martial? 
WAITER 
(Handing her a pocket mirror) 
Hold this mirror to his mouth. If it clouds over . . . 


IRMA 
It clouds over. 
WAITER 
He’s alive. 
(He holds out his hand for the mirror.) 
IRMA 


Just a sec— (She rubs it clean and looks at herself intently. 
Before handing it back, she fixes her hair and applies her lip- 
stick. Meanwhile the prospector tries to get around the other 
side, but the countess’ eagle eye drives him off. He shrugs his 
shoulders and exits with the paron.) Oh, look—he’s opened 
his eyes! 

(prerre opens his eyes, stares intently at mma and closes 
them again with the expression of a man who is among 


the angels.) 
PIERRE 
(Murmurs) 
Oh! How beautifull 
VOICE 


(From within the café) 
Irma! 
IRMA 

Coming. Coming. 
(She goes in, not without a certain reluctance. The 
COUNTESS at once takes her place on the bench, and also 
the young man’s hand. pierre sits up suddenly, and finds 
himself staring, not at inma, but into the very peculiar 
face of the countess. His expression changes.) 


COUNTESS 

You're looking at my iris? Isn’t it beautiful? 
PIERRE 

Very. (He drops back, exhausted.) 


COUNTESS 
The Sergeant was good enough to say it becomes me. But 
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I no longer trust his taste. Yesterday, the flower girl gave me a 
lily, and he said it didn’t suit me. 
PIERRE 
(Weakly) 
It’s beautiful. 
COUNTESS 
He'll be very happy to know that you agree with him. He’s 
really quite sensitive. (She calls) Sergeant! 


PIERRE 
No, please—don’t call the police. 
COUNTESS 
But I must. I think I hurt his feelings. 
PIERRE 
Let me go, Madame. 
COUNTESS 


No, no. Stay where you are. Sergeant! 
(Prerre struggles weakly to get up.) 
PIERRE 
Please let me go. 
COUNTESS 
I'll do nothing of the sort. When you let someone go, you 
never see him again. I let Charlotte Mazumet go. I never saw 
her again. 
PIERRE 
Oh, my head. 
COUNTESS 
I let Adolphe Bertaut go. And I was holding him. And 
I never saw him again. 
PIERRE 
Oh, God! 
COUNTESS 
Except once. Thirty years later. In the market. He had 
changed a great deal—he didn’t know me. He sneaked a 
melon from right under my nose, the only good one of the 
year. Ah, here we are. Sergeant! 
(The POLICE SERGEANT comes in with importance.) 
SERGEANT 
I'm in a hurry, Countess. 
COUNTESS 
With regard to the iris. This young man agrees with you. 
He says it suits me. 
SERGEANT 
(Going) 
There’s a man drowning in the Seine. 
COUNTESS 
He’s not drowning in the Seine. He’s drowning here. Be- 
cause I’m holding him tight—as I should have held Adolphe 
Bertaut. But if I let him go, I'm sure he will go and drown 
in the Seine. He’s a lot better looking than Adolphe Bertaut, 
wouldn’t you say? 
(prenne sighs deeply.) 
SERGEANT 
How would I know? 
COUNTESS 
I've shown you his photograph. The one with the bicycle. 
SERGEANT 
Oh, yes. The one with the harelip. 
COUNTESS 
I've told you a hundred times! Adolphe Bertaut had no 












harelip. That was a scratch in the negative. (The sercEANT 
takes out his notebook and pencil) What are you doing? 
SERGEANT 
I am taking down the drowned man’s name, given name 
and date of birth. 
COUNTESS 
You think that’s going to stop him from jumping in the 
river? Don't be silly, Sergeant. Put that book away and try 
to console him. 
SERGEANT 
I should try and console him? 
COUNTESS 
When people want to die, it is your job as a guardian of 
the state to speak out in praise of life. Not mine. 
SERGEANT 
I should speak out in praise of life? 
COUNTESS 
I assume you have some motive for interfering with people's 
attempts to kill each other, and rob each other, and run each 
other over? If you believe that life has some value, tell him 
what it is. Go on. 
SERGEANT 
Well, all right. Now look, young man... 
COUNTESS 
His name is Roderick. 
PIERRE 
My name is not Roderick. 
COUNTESS 
Yes, it is. It’s noon. At noon all men become Roderick. 
SERGEANT 
Except Adolphe Bertaut. 
COUNTESS 
In the days of Adolphe Bertaut, we were forced to change 
the men when we got tired of their names. Nowadays, we're 
more practical—each hour on the hour all names are auto- 
matically changed. The men remain the same. But you're not 
here to discuss Adolphe Bertaut, Sergeant. You're here to 
convince the young man that life is worth living. 
PIERRE 
It isn’t. 
SERGEANT 
Quiet. Now then—what was the idea of jumping off the 
bridge, anyway? 
COUNTESS 
The idea was to land in the river. Roderick doesn't seem 
to be at all confused about that. 
SERGEANT 
Now how can I convince anybody that life is worth living 
if you keep interrupting all the time? 
COUNTESS 
I'll be quiet. 
SERGEANT 
First of all, Mr. Roderick, you have to realize that suicide 
is a crime against the state. And why is it a crime against 
the state? Because every time anybody commits suicide, that 
means one soldier less for the army, one taxpayer less for 
the... 
COUNTESS 
Sergeant, isn’t there something about life that you really 
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enjoy? 
SERGEANT 
That I enjoy? 
COUNTESS 
Well, surely, in all these years, you must have found some. 
thing worth living for. Some secret pleasure, or passion. Don’t 
blush. Tell him about it. 
SERGEANT 
Who’s blushing? Well, naturally, yes—I have my passions 
—like everybody else. The fact is, since you ask me—I love— 
to play—casino. And if the gentleman would like to join me, 
by and by when I go off duty, we can sit down to a nice 
little game in the back room with a nice cold glass of beer, 
If he wants to kill an hour, that is. 
COUNTESS 
He doesn’t want to kill an hour. He wants to kill himself. 
Well? Is that all the police force has to offer by way of 
earthly bliss? 
SERGEANT 
Huh? You mean— (He jerks a thumb in the direction of 
the pretty BLONDE, who has just been joined by a BRUNETTE of 
the same stamp) Paulette? (The young man groans.) 
COUNTESS 
You're not earning your salary, Sergeant. I defy anybody 
to stop dying on your account. 
SERGEANT 
Go ahead, if you can do any better. But you won't find it 
easy. 
COUNTESS 
Oh, this is not a desperate case at all. A young man who 
has just fallen in love with someone who has fallen in love 
with him! 
PIERRE 
She hasn’t. How could she? 


COUNTESS 
Oh, yes, she has. She was holding your hand, just as I’m 
holding it, when all of a sudden ... Did you ever know 
Marshal Canrobert’s niece? 
SERGEANT 
How could he know Marshal Canrobert’s niece? 
COUNTESS 
Lots of people knew her—when she was alive. (PIERRE 
begins to struggle energetically) No, no, Roderick—stop— 
stop! 
SERGEANT 
You see? You won't do any better than I did. 
COUNTESS 
No? Let’s bet. I'll bet my iris against one of your gold but- 
tons. Right?—Roderick, I know very well why you tried to 
drown yourself in the river. 
PIERRE 
You don’t at all. 


COUNTESS 
It's because that Prospector wanted you to commit a hor- 
rible crime. 
PIERRE 
How did you know that? 
COUNTESS 
He stole my boa, and now he wants you to kill me. 
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Not exactly. 
COUNTESS 
It wouldn’t be the first time they've tried it. But I’m not 
so easy to get rid of, my boy, oh, no . . . Because... 
(The DOORMAN rides in on his bicycle. He winks at 
the sERGEANT, who has now seated himself while the 
walter serves him a beer.) 
DOORMAN 
Take it easy, Sergeant. 
SERGEANT 
I'm busy saving a drowning man. 
COUNTESS 
They can’t kill me because—I have no desire to die. 
PIERRE 
You're fortunate. 
COUNTESS 
To be alive is to be fortunate, Roderick. Of course, in the 
morning, when you first awake, it does not always seem so 
very gay. When you take your hair out of the drawer, and 
your teeth out of the glass, you are apt to feel a little out of 
place in this world. Especially if you've just been dreaming 
that you're a little girl on a pony looking for strawberries in 
the woods. But all you need to feel the call of life once more 
is a letter in your mail giving you your schedule for the day— 
your mending, your shopping, that letter to your grandmother 
that you never seem to get around to. And so, when you've 
washed your face in rosewater, and powdered it—not with this 
awful rice-powder they sell nowadays, which does nothing for 
the skin, but with a cake of pure white starch—and put on 
your pins, your rings, your brooches, bracelets, earrings and 
pearls—in short, when you are dressed for your morning cof- 
fee—and have had a good look at yourself—not in the glass, 
naturally—it lies—but in the side of the brass gong that once 
belonged to Admiral Courbet—then, Roderick, then you're 
armed, you're strong, you’re ready—you can begin again. 
(prerreE is listening now intently. There are tears in his 


eves.) 
PIERRE 
Oh, Madame .. . ! Oh, Madame... ! 
COUNTESS 


After that, everything is pure delight. First the morning 
paper. Not, of course, these current sheets full of lies and 
vulgarity. I always read the Gaulois, the issue of March 22, 
1903. It’s by far the best. It has some delightful scandal, some 
excellent fashion notes, and, of course, the last-minute bulletin 
on the death of Leonide Leblanc. She used to live next door, 
poor woman, and when I learn of her death every morning, 
it gives me quite a shock. I'd gladly lend you my copy, but 
it’s in tatters. 

SERGEANT 
Couldn’t we find him a copy in some library? 
COUNTESS 

I doubt it. And so, when you've taken your fruit salts— 
not in water, naturally—no matter what they say, it’s water 
that gives you gas—but with a bit of spiced cake—then in 
sunlight or rain, Chaillot calls. It is time to dress for your 
morning walk. This takes much longer, of course—without 
a maid, impossible to do it under an hour, what with your 
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corset, corset-cover and drawers all of which lace or button 
in the back. I asked Madame Lanvin, a while ago, to fit the 
drawers with zippers. She was quite charming, but she de- 
clined. She thought it would spoil the style. 
(The vear-MuTE comes in.) 
WAITER 


I know a place where they put zippers on anything. 


(The RacPicKER enters.) 
COUNTESS 
I think Lanvin knows best. But I really manage very well, 
Martial. What I do now is, I lace them up in front, then 
twist them around to the back. It’s quite simple, really. Then 
you choose a lorgnette, and then the usual fruitless search 
for the feather boa that the prospector stole—I know it was 
he: he didn’t dare look me in the eye—and then all you need 
is a rubber band to slip around your parasol—I lost the catch 
the day I struck the cat that was stalking the pigeon—it was 
worth it—ah, that day I earned my wages! 
THE RAGPICKER 
Countess, if you can use it, I found a nice umbrella catch 
the other day with a cat’s eye in it. 
COUNTESS 
Thank you, Ragpicker. They say these eyes sometimes come 
to life and fill with tears. I'd be afraid... 
PIERRE 
Go on, Madame, go on . 
COUNTESS 
Ah! So life is beginning to interest you, is it? You see how 
beautiful it is? 
PIERRE 
What a fool I’ve been! 
COUNTESS 
Then, Roderick, I begin my rounds. I have my cats to 
feed, my dogs to pet, my plants to water. I have to see what 
the evil ones are up to in the district—those who hate people, 
those who hate plants, those who hate animals. I watch them 
sneaking off in the morning to put on their disguises—to the 
baths, to the beauty parlors, to the barbers. But they can’t 
deceive me. And when they come out again with blonde hair 
and false whiskers, to pull up my flowers and poison my 
dogs, I’m there, and I’m ready. All you have to do to break 
their power is to cut across their path from the left. That 
isn’t always easy. Vice moves swiftly. But I have a good long 
. . Right, my friends? (The 
WAITER and the racpicKEeR nod their heads with evident 
approval) Yes, the flowers have been marvelous this year. 
And the butcher’s dog on the Rue Bizet, in spite of that 
wretch that tried to poison him, is friskier than ever. . . . 
SERGEANT 
That dog had better look out. He has no license. 
COUNTESS 
He doesn’t seem to feel the need for one. 
THE RAGPICKER 
The Duchess de la Rochefoucauld’s whippet is getting 
awfully thin... . 


stride and I generally manage. . 


COUNTESS 
What can I do? She bought that dog full grown from a 
kennel where they didn’t know his right name. A dog with- 
out his right name is bound to get thin. 
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IRMA: How beautiful he is! Is he dead, Martial? 
Leora Dana, Alan Shayne, Ralph Smiley 
THE RAGPICKER 
I've got a friend who knows a lot about dogs—an Arab . . . 
COUNTESS 
Ask him to call on the Duchess. She receives Thursdays, 
five to seven. You see, then, Roderick. That’s life. Does it 
appeal to you now? 


PIERRE 
It seems marvelous. 


COUNTESS 
Ah! Sergeant. My button. (The serceant gives her his 
button and goes off. At this point the prospector enters) 
That’s only the morning. Wait till I tell you about the after- 
noon! 
PROSPECTOR 


All right, Pierre. Come along now. 
PIERRE 


I’m perfectly all right here. 
PROSPECTOR 
I said, come along now. 
PIERRE 
(To the countess) 
I'd better go, Madame. 
COUNTESS 
No. 
PIERRE 
It’s no use. Please let go my hand. 
PROSPECTOR 
Madame, will you oblige me by letting my friend go? 
COUNTESS 
I will not oblige you in any way. 
PROSPECTOR 
All right. Then I'll oblige you . . . ! 
(He tries to push her away. She catches up a soda water 
siphon and squirts it in his face.) 
PIERRE 
Countess .. . 
COUNTESS 
Stay where you are. This man isn’t going to take you away. 


2 








In the first place, I shall need you in a few minutes to take 
me home. I'm all alone here and I'm very easily frightened, 
(The prospector makes a second attempt to drag prem 
away. The countess cracks him over the skull with the 
siphon. They join battle. The countess whistles. The 
DOORMAN comes, then the other vacaBonns, and lastly 
the POLICE SERGEANT.) 


PROSPECTOR 
Officer! Arrest this woman! 
SERGEANT 
What's the trouble here? 
PROSPECTOR 
She refuses to let this man go. 
| SERGEANT 
Why should she? 
PROSPECTOR 
It’s against the law for a woman to detain a man on the 
street. 
IRMA 
Suppose it’s her son whom she’s found again after twenty 
years? 
THE RAGPICKER 
(Gallantly) 
Or her long-lost brother? The Countess is not so old. 
PROSPECTOR 
Officer, this is a clear case of disorderly conduct. 
(The DEAF-MUTE interrupts with frantic signals.) 
COUNTESS 
Irma, what is the Deaf-Mute saying? 
IRMA 
(Interpreting) 
The young man is in danger of his life. He mustn’t go 
with him. 
PROSPECTOR 
What does he know? 
IRMA 
He knows everything. 
PROSPECTOR 
Officer, I'll have to take your number. 
COUNTESS 
Take his number. It’s 2133. It adds up to nine. It will bring 
you luck. 
SERGEANT 
Countess, between ourselves, what are you holding him for, 
anyway? 
COUNTESS 
I'm holding him because it’s very pleasant to hold him. 
I've never really held anybody before, and I’m making the 
most of it. And because so long as J hold him, he’s free. 
ss PROSPECTOR 
Pierre, I’m giving you fair warning. . .. 
COUNTESS 
And I'm holding him because Irma wants me to hold him. 
Because if I let him go, it will break her heart. 
IRMA 
Oh, Countess! 
SERGEANT 
(To the prospector) 
All right, you—move on. Nobody’s holding you. You're 
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blocking trafic. Move on. 


PROSPECTOR 
(Menacingly) 
I have your number. (And murderously, to prerre) You'll 
regret this, Pierre. 
(Exit PROSPECTOR.) 
PIERRE 
Thank you, Countess. 
COUNTESS 
They're blackmailing you, are they? (Prerre nods) What 
have you done? Murdered somebody? 


PIERRE 
No. 
COUNTESS 
Stolen something? 
PIERRE 
No. 
COUNTESS 
Whar then? 
PIERRE 
I forged a signature. 
COUNTESS 
Whose signature? 
PIERRE 
My father’s. To a note. 
COUNTESS 


And this man has the paper, I suppose? 
PIERRE 
He promised to tear it up, if I did what he wanted. But 
I couldn’t do it. 
COUNTESS 
But the man is mad! Does he really want to destroy the 
whole neighborhood ? 


PIERRE 
He wants to destroy the whole city. 
COUNTESS 
(Laughs) 
Fantastic. 
PIERRE 


It's not funny, Countess. He can do it. He’s mad, but he’s 
powerful, and he has friends. Their machines are already 
drawn up and waiting. In three months’ time you may see 
the city covered by a forest of derricks and drills. 

COUNTESS 
But what are they looking for? Have they lost something? 
PIERRE 
They're looking for oil. They're convinced that Paris is 
sitting on a lake of oil. 
COUNTESS 
Suppose it is. What harm does it do? 
PIERRE 
They want to bring the oil to the surface, Countess. 
COUNTESS 
(Laughs) How silly! Is that a reason to destroy a city? 
What do they want with this oil? 
PIERRE 
They want to make war, Countess. 
COUNTESS 
Oh, dear, let’s forget about these horrible men. The world 
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is beautiful. It’s happy. That's how God made it. No man 
can change it. 


WAITER 

Ah, Countess, if you only knew... 
COUNTESS 

If I only knew what? 
WAITER 

Shall we tell her now? Shall we tell her? 
COUNTESS 


What is it you are hiding from me? 
THE RAGPICKER 
Nothing, Countess. It’s you who are hiding. 
WAITER 
You tell her. You've been a pitchman. You can talk. 
ALL 
Tell her. Tell her. Tell her. 
COUNTESS 
You're frightening me, my friends. Go on. I'm listening. 
THE RAGPICKER 
Countess, there was a time when old clothes were as good 
as new—in fact, they were better. Because when people wore 
clothes, they gave something to them. You may not believe it, 
but right this minute, the highest-priced shops in Paris are 
selling clothes that were thrown away thirty years ago. They're 
selling them for new. That’s how good they were. 
COUNTESS 
Well? 
THE RAGPICKER 
Countess, there was a time when garbage was a pleasure. 
A garbage can was not what it is now. If it smelled a little 
strange, it was because it was a little confused—there was 
everything there—sardines, cologne, iodine, roses. An amateur 
might jump to a wrong conclusion. But to a professional— 
it was the smell of God’s plenty. 
COUNTESS 
Well? 
THE RAGPICKER 
Countess, the world has changed. 
COUNTESS 
Nonsense. How could it change? People are the same, 
I hope. 
THE RAGPICKER 
No, Countess, The people are not the same. The people 
are different. There’s been an invasion. An infiltration. From 
another planet. The world is not beautiful any more. It’s not 
happy. 
COUNTESS 
Not happy? Is that true? Why didn’t you tell me this 
before? 
THE RAGPICKER 
Because you live in a dream, Countess. And we don't like 
to disturb you. 
COUNTESS 
But how could it have happened? 
THE RAGPICKER 
Countess, there was a time when you could walk around 
Paris, and all the people you met were just like yourself. A 
little cleaner, maybe, or dirtier, perhaps, or angry, or smiling 
—but you knew them. They were you. Well, Countess, twenty 
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years ago, one day, on the street, I saw a face in the crowd. 
A face, you might say, without a face. The eyes—empty. The 
expression—not human. Not a human face. It saw me staring, 
and when it looked back at me with its gelatine eyes, I shud- 
dered. Because I knew that to make room for this one, one 
of us must have left the earth. A while after, I saw another. 
And another. And since then, I’ve seen hundreds come in— 
yes—thousands. 
COUNTESS 
Describe them to me. 
THE RAGPICKER 
You've seen them yourself, Countess. Their clothes don’t 
wrinkle. Their hats don’t come off. When they talk, they 
don’t look at you. They don’t perspire. 
COUNTESS 
Have they wives? Have they children? 
THE RAGPICKER 
They buy the models out of shop windows, furs and all. 
They animate them by a secret process. Then they marry 
them. Naturally, they don’t have children. 
COUNTESS 
What work do they do? 
THE RAGPICKER 
They don’t do any work. Whenever they meet, they whisper, 
and then they pass each other thousand-franc notes. You see 
them standing on the corner by the Stock Exchange. You see 
them at auctions—in the back. They never raise a finger— 
they just stand there. In theater lobbies, by the box office— 
they never go inside. They don’t do anything, but wherever 
you see them, things are not the same. I remember well the 
time when a cabbage could sell itself just by being a cabbage. 
Nowadays it’s no good being a cabbage—unless you have an 
agent and pay him a commission. Nothing is free any more 
to sell itself or give itself away. These days, Countess, every 
cabbage has its pimp. 
COUNTESS 
I can’t believe that. 
THE RAGPICKER 
Countess, little by little, the pimps have taken over the 
world. They don’t do anything, they don’t make anything— 
they just stand there and take their cut. It makes a difference. 
Look at the shopkeepers. Do you ever see one smiling at a 
customer any more? Certainly not. Their smiles are strictly 
for the pimps. The butcher has to smile at the meat-pimp, 
the florist at the rose-pimp, the grocer at the fresh-fruit-and- 
vegetable pimp. It’s all organized down to the slightest de- 
tail. A pimp for bird-seed. A pimp for fishfood. That's why 
the cost of living keeps going up all the time. You buy a 
glass of beer—it costs twice as much as it used to. Why? 
10 percent for the glass-pimp, 10 percent for the beer-pimp, 
20 percent for the glass-of-beer-pimp—that’s where our money 
goes. Personally, I prefer the old-fashioned type. Some of 
those men at least were loved by the women they sold. But 
what feelings can a pimp arouse in a leg of lamb? Pardon my 
language, Irma. 
COUNTESS 
It’s all right. She doesn’t understand it. 
THE RAGPICKER 
So now you know, Countess, why the world is no longer 
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happy. We are the last of the free people of the earth. Yoy 
saw them looking us over today. Tomorrow, the street-singer 
will start paying the song-pimp, and the garbage-pimp will 
be after me. I tell you, Countess, we're finished. It’s the end 
of free enterprise in this world! 

COUNTESS 


Is this true, Roderick? 


PIERRE 
I’m afraid it’s true. 
COUNTESS 
Did you know about this, Irma? 
IRMA 


All I know is the doorman says that faith is dead. 
DOORMAN 
I've stopped taking bets over the phone. 
JUGGLER 
The very air is different, Countess. You can’t trust it any 
more. If I throw my torches up too high, they go out. 
THE RAGPICKER 
The sky-pimp puts them out. 
FLOWER GIRL 
My flowers don’t last over night now. They wilt. 
JUGGLER 
Have you noticed, the pigeons don’t fly any more? 
THE RAGPICKER 
They can’t afford to. They walk. 
COUNTESS 
They're a lot of fools and so are you! You should have told 
me at once! How can you bear to live in a world where there 
is unhappiness? Where a man is not his own master? Are 
you cowards? All we have to do is to get rid of these men. 
PIERRE 
How can we get rid of them? They’re too strong. 
(The serceant walks up again.) 


COUNTESS 
(Smiling) 
The Sergeant will help us. 
SERGEANT 
Who? Me? 
IRMA 


There are a great many of them, Countess. The Deaf-Mute 
knows them all. They employed him once, years ago, because 
he was deaf. (The pear-mute wigwags a short speech) They 
fired him because he wasn’t blind. (Another flash of sign lan- 
guage) They're all connected like the parts of a machine. 

COUNTESS 

So much the better. We shall drive the whole machine into 
a ditch. 

SERGEANT 

It’s not that easy, Countess. You never catch these birds 
napping. They change before your very eyes. I remember 
when I was in the detectives . . . You catch a president, pfft! 
He turns into a trustee. You catch him as trustee, and pfit! 
he’s not a trustee—he’s an honorary vice-chairman. You catch 
a Senator dead to rights: he becomes Minister of Justice. You 
get after the Minister of Justice—he is Chief of Police. And 
there you are—no longer in the detectives. 

PIERRE 


He’s right, Countess. They have all the power. And all the 
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money. And they're greedy for more. 
COUNTESS 
They're greedy? Ah, then, my friends, they’re lost. If they're 
greedy, they're stupid. If they’re greedy—don’t worry, I know 
exactly what to do. Roderick, by tonight you will be an honest 
man. And, Juggler, your torches will stay lit. And your beer 
will flow freely again, Martial. And the world will be saved. 
Let's get to work. 
THE RAGPICKER 
What are you going to do? 
COUNTESS 
Have you any kerosene in the house, Irma? 
IRMA 
Yes. Would you like some? 
COUNTESS 
I want just a little. In a dirty bottle. With a little mud. And 
some mange-cure, if you have it. (To the pear-mute) Deaf- 
Mute! Take a letter. (1RMA interprets in sign language. To 
the sincer) Singer, go and find Madame Constance. 
(inMa and the walTeR go into the café.) 
SINGER 
Yes, Countess. 
COUNTESS 
Ask her to be at my house by two o’clock. I'll be waiting 
for her in the cellar. You may tell her we have to discuss the 
future of humanity. That’s sure to bring her. 
SINGER 
Yes, Countess. 
COUNTESS 
And ask her to bring Mademoiselle Gabrielle and Madame 
Josephine with her. Do you know how to get in to speak to 
Madame Constance? You ring twice, and then meow three 
times like a cat. Do you know how to meow? 
SINGER 
I'm better at barking. 
COUNTESS 
Better practise meowing on the way. Incidentally, I think 
Madame Constance knows all the verses of your mazurka. 








answers in the same manner. It is all done so deftly 
that it is as if the pear-mutE were actually speaking.) 


IRMA 
They are all called Mr. President. 
COUNTESS 

My dear Mr. President: I have personally verified the exist- 
ence of a spontaneous outcrop of oil in the cellar of Number 
21 Rue de Chaillot, which is at present occupied by a digni- 
fied person of unstable mentality. (The countess grins know- 
ingly) This explains why, fortunately for us, the discovery 
has so long been kept secret. If you should wish to verify the 


| existence of this outcrop for yourself, you may call at the 
| above address at three p.m. today. I am herewith enclosing a 


sample so that you may judge the quality and consistency of 
the crude. Yours very truly. Roderick, can you sign the 


| prospector’s name? 


PIERRE 
You wish me to? 
COUNTESS 
One forgery wipes out the other. 
(prerre signs the letter. The vear-mute types the ad- 
dress on an envelope.) 
IRMA 
Who is to deliver this? 
COUNTESS 
The Doorman, of course. On his bicycle. And as soon as 
you have delivered it, run over to the prospector’s office. Leave 
word that the President expects to see him at my house at 
three. 
DOORMAN 
Yes, Countess. 


COUNTESS 
I shall leave you now. I have many pressing things to do. 


Among others, I must press my red gown. 
THE RAGPICKER 


But this only takes care of two of them, Countess. 
COUNTESS 
Didn’t the Deaf-Mute say they are all connected like the 






Remind me to ask her. works of a machine? 


PR ee 


SINGER IRMA 


( Exit.) 
(mrMa comes in. She is shaking the oily concoction in a 
little perfume vial, which she now hands the countess.) 


te Yes, Countess. Yes. 


COUNTESS 
Then, if one comes, the rest will follow. And we shall have 
them all. My boa, please. 


IRMA DOORMAN 
Here you are, Countess. The one that’s stolen, Countess? 
COUNTESS COUNTESS 

Thanks, Irma. (She assumes a presidential manner) Deaf- Naturally. The one the prospector stole. 
Mute! Ready? DOORMAN 







(MA interprets in sign language. The watrrer has 
brought out a portfolio of letter paper and placed it on 


It hasn’t turned up yet, Countess. But someone has left an 
ermine collar. 


— 


a table. The vear-mute sits down before it, and pre- COUNTESS 
pares to write.) Real ermine? 
h IRMA DOORMAN 
a (Speaking for the vEAF-MUTE) Looks like it. 
d I'm ready. COUNTESS 
COUNTESS Ermine and iris were made for each other. Let me see it. 
My dear Mr.— What's his name? DOORMAN 


(™MA wigwags the question to the vEaF-MUTE, who 
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COUNTESS 


Roderick, you shall escort me. You still look pale. I have 
some old Chartreuse at home. I always take a glass each year. 
Last year I forgot. You shall have it. 

PIERRE 
If there is anything I can do, Countess . . . ? 
COUNTESS 

There is a great deal you can do. There are all the things 
that need to be done in a room that no man has been in for 
twenty years. You can untwist the cord on the blind and let in 
a little sunshine for a change. You can take the mirror off the 
wardrobe door, and deliver me once and for all from the old 
harpy that lives in the mirror. You can let the mouse out of 
the trap. I’m tired of feeding it. (To her friends) Each man 
to his post. See you later, my friends. (The poorman puts the 
ermine collar around her shoulders) Thank you, my boy. It’s 
rabbit. (One o'clock strikes) Your arm, Valentine. 


PIERRE 
Valentine? 
COUNTESS 
It’s just struck one. At one, all men become Valentine. 
PIERRE 
(He offers his arm) 
Permit me. 


COUNTESS 

Or Valentino. It’s obviously far from the same, isn’t it, 

Irma? But they have that much choice. 
(She sweeps out majestically with vrerre. The others 
disperse. All but mma.) 
IRMA 
(Clearing off the table) 

I hate ugliness. I love beauty. I hate meanness. I adore 
kindness. It may not seem so grand to some to be a waitress 
in Paris. I love it. A waitress meets all sorts of people. She 
observes life. I hate to be alone. I love people. But I have 
never said I love you to a man. Men try to make me say it. 
They put their arms around me—I pretend I don’t see it. 
They pinch me—I pretend I don’t feel it. They kiss me—I 
pretend I don’t know it. They take me out in the evening 
and make me drink—but I’m careful, I never say it. If they 
don’t like it, they can leave me alone. Because when I say I 
love you to Him, He will know just by looking in my eyes 
that many have held me and pinched me and kissed me, but 
I have never said I love you to anyone in the world before. 
Never. No. (Looking off in the direction in which pierre has 
gone, she whispers softly:) 1 love you. 

VOICE 
(From within the café) 


Irma! 
IRMA 
Coming. 
( Exits.) 
Curtain 
ACT TWO 


scene: The cellar of the countess’ house. An ancient vault 
set deep in the ground, with walls of solid masonry, part brick 
and part great ashlars, mossy and sweating. A staircase of 
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medieval pattern is built into the thickness of the wall, ang” 
leads up to the street level from a landing halfway down, |, 
the corners of the cellar are piled casks, packing cases, bing. 
cages, and other odds and ends—the accumulation of cep. \ 
turies—the whole effect utterly fantastic. ' 
In the center of the vast underground room, some furnitur, © 
has been arranged to give an impression of a@ sitting-room of 
the 1890's. There is a venerable chaiselongue piled with 
cushions that once were gay, three armchairs, a table with an 
oil lamp and a bowl of flowers, a shaggy rug. It is two py, 
the same day. 6 
AT RISE: The COUNTESS is sitting over a bit of mending, ig i 


e 


one of the armchairs. rma appears on the landing and call; | 





down. ; 
IRMA 
Countess! The Sewer Man is here. 
COUNTESS 


Thank goodness, Irma. Send him down. (The sewer may 
enters. He carries his hip-boots in his hand) How do you do, 
Mr. Sewer Man? (The sewer Man bows) But why do you 
have your boots in your hand instead of on your feet? 

SEWER MAN 

Etiquette, Countess. Etiquette. 

COUNTESS 

How very American! I’m told that Americans nowadays 
apologize for their gloves if they happen to take one’s hand. 
As if the skin of a human were nicer to touch than the skin 
of a sheep! And particularly if they have sweaty hands . . . | 

SEWER MAN 

My feet never sweat, Countess. 

COUNTESS 

How very nice! But please don’t stand on ceremony here. 

Put your boots on. Put them on. 
SEWER MAN 
(Complying) 
Thanks very much, Countess. 
COUNTESS 
(While he draws on his boots) 

I'm sure you must have a very poor opinion of the upper 
world, from what you see of it. The way people throw their 
filth into your territory is absolutely scandalous! I burn all 
my refuse, and I scatter the ashes. All I ever throw in the 
drain is flowers. Did you happen to see a lily float by this 
morning? Mine. But perhaps you didn’t notice? 

SEWER MAN 

We notice a lot more down there, Countess, than you might 
think. You'd be surprised the things we notice. There’s lots 
of things come along that were obviously intended for us— 
little gifts, you might call them—sometimes a brand-new 
shaving brush—sometimes, The Brothers Karamazov ... 
Thanks for the lily, Countess. A very sweet thought. 

COUNTESS 

Tomorrow you shall have this iris. But now, let’s come to 

the point. I have two questions to ask you. 
SEWER MAN 

Yes, Countess? 

COUNTESS 

First—and this has nothing to do with our problem—it’s | 
just something that has been troubling me. . . . Tell me, is [ 
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it true that the sewer men of Paris have a king? 
SEWER MAN 

Oh, now, Countess, that’s another of those fairy tales out 
of the Sunday supplements. It just seems those writers can’t 
keep their minds off the sewers! It fascinates them. They 
keep thinking of us moving around in our underground 
canals like gondoliers in Venice, and it sends them into a 
fever of romance! The things they say about us! They say 
we have a race of girls down there who never see the light 
of day! It’s completely fantastic! The girls naturally come 
out—every Christmas and Easter. And orgies by torchlight 
with gondolas and guitars! With troops of rats that dance as 
they follow the piper! What nonsense! The rats are not al- 
lowed to dance. No, no, no. Of course we have no king. 
Down in the sewers, you'll find nothing but good Repub- 


licans. 
COUNTESS 


And no queen? 


SEWER MAN 
No. We may run a beauty contest down there once in a 
while. Or crown a mermaid Queen of the May. But no queen 
what you'd call a queen. And, as for these swimming races 
they talk so much about . . . possibly once in a while—in the 
summer—in the dog days . 
COUNTESS 
I believe you. I believe you. And now tell me. Do you re- 
member that night I found you here in my cellar—looking 
very pale and strange—you were half-dead as a matter of fact 
—and I gave you some brandy . . . 
SEWER MAN 
Yes, Countess. 
COUNTESS 
That night you promised if ever I should need it—you 


would tell me the secret of this room. 
SEWER MAN 


The secret of the moving stone? 


COUNTESS 
I need it now. 
SEWER MAN 
Only the King of the Sewer Men knows this secret. 
COUNTESS 


I'm sure of it. I know most secrets, of course. As a matter 
of fact, I have three magic words that will open any door that 
words can open. I have tried them all—in various tones of 
voice. They don’t seem to work. And this is a matter of life 


and death. 
SEWER MAN 
Look, Countess. 
(He locates a brick in the masonry, and pushes it. A 
huge block of stone slowly pivots and uncovers a trap 
from which a circular staircase winds into the bowels 
of the earth.) 
. COUNTESS 
Good heavens! Where do those stairs lead? 


SEWER MAN 
Nowhere. 


COUNTESS 
But they must go somewhere. 
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COUNTESS: To be alive is to be fortunate. Of course, in the 
morning, when you first awake, it does not always seem so 
very gay. 

Martita Hunt, Alan Shayne 


SEWER MAN 
They just go down. 
COUNTESS 
Let’s go and see. 
SEWER MAN 


No, Countess. Never again. That time you found me, I had 
a pretty close shave. I kept going down and around, and 
down and around for an hour, a year—I don’t know. There’s 
no end to it, Countess. Once you start you can’t stop. ... 
Your head begins to turn—you’re lost. No—once you start 
down, there’s no coming up. 


COUNTESS 
You came up. 
SEWER MAN 
I—I am a special case. Besides, | had my tools, my ropes 
And I stopped in time. 
COUNTESS 
You could have screamed—shouted. 
SEWER MAN 
You could fire off a cannon. 
COUNTESS 
Who could have built a thing like this? 
SEWER MAN 
Paris is old, you know. Paris is very old. 
COUNTESS 
You don’t suppose, by any chance, there is oil down there? 
SEWER MAN 
There’s only death down there. 
COUNTESS 
I should have preferred a little oil too—or a vein of gold— 
or emeralds. You're quite sure there is nothing? 


SEWER MAN 

Not even rats. 
COUNTESS 
How does one lower this stone? 
SEWER MAN 


Simple. To open, you press here. And to close it, you push 
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there. (He presses the brick. The stone descends) Now 
there’s two of us in the world that knows it. 
COUNTESS 
I won't remember long. Is it all right if I repeat my magic 
words while I press it? 
SEWER MAN 
It’s bound to help. 
(mMa enters.) 
IRMA 
Countess, Madame Constance and Mademoiselle Gabrielle 
are here. 
COUNTESS 


Show them down, Irma. Thank you very much, Mr. Sewer 
Man. 


SEWER MAN 
Like that story about the steam laundry that’s supposed to 
be running day and night in my sewer . 
you... 


.. 1 can assure 


COUNTESS 
(Edging him toward the door) 
Thank you very much. 
SEWER MAN 
Pure imagination! They never work nights. 
(He goes off, bowing graciously.) 
(constance, the Madwoman of Passy, and GABRIELLE, 
the Madwoman of St. Sulpice, come down daintily. 
CONSTANCE 1s all in white. She wears an enormous hat 
graced with ostrich plumes, and a lavender veil. Gasni- 
ELLE is costumed with the affected simplicity of the 
1880's. She is atrociously made up in a remorseless 
parody of blushing innocence, and she minces down the 
stairs with macabre coyness.) 
CONSTANCE 
Aurelia! Don’t tell us they’ve found your feather boa? 


GABRIELLE 
You don’t mean Adolphe Bertaut has proposed at last! I 
knew he would. 


COUNTESS 
How are you, Constance? (She shouts) How are you, 
Gabrielle? 


GABRIELLE 
You needn’t shout today, my dear. It’s Wednesday. Wednes- 
days, I hear perfectly. 


CONSTANCE 


It’s Thursday. 


GABRIELLE 
Oh, dear. Well, never mind. I’m going to make an excep- 
tion just this once. 
CONSTANCE 
(To an imaginary dog who has stopped on the landing) 
Come along, Dickie. Come along. And stop barking. What 
a racket you’re making! Come on, darling—we've come to 
see the longest boa and the handsomest man in Paris. 
Come on. 
COUNTESS 
Constance, it’s not a question of my boa today. Nor of poor 
Adolphe. It’s a question of the future of the human race. 


CONSTANCE 
You think it has a future? 
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COUNTESS 
Please don’t make silly jokes. Sit down and listen to me 
Today we must make a decision which may alter the fate of 
the world. 
CONSTANCE 
Couldn’t we do it tomorrow? I want to wash my slippers, 
Now, Dickie—please! 
COUNTESS 
We haven't a moment to waste. Where is Josephine? Well, 
we'd best have our tea, and the moment Josephine comes , , , 
GABRIELLE 
Josephine is sitting on her bench in front of the palace 
waiting for President Wilson to come out. She says she’s 
sorry, but she positively must see him today. 
CONSTANCE 
Dickiel 
COUNTESS 
What a pity! (She gets the tea things from the side table, 
pours tea and serves cake and honey) 1 wish she were here 
to help us. She has a first-class brain. 
CONSTANCE 
Go ahead, dear. We're listening. (To pickx1e) What is it, 
Dickie? You want to sit in Aunt Aurelia’s lap. All right, 
darling. Go on. Jump, Dickie. 
COUNTESS 
Constance, we love you, as you know. And we love Dickie, 
But this is a serious matter. So let’s stop being childish for 
once. 
CONSTANCE 
And what does that mean, if you please? 
COUNTESS 
It means Dickie. You know perfectly well that we love him 
and fuss over him just as if he were still alive He’s a sacred 
memory and we wouldn’t hurt his feelings for the world. But 
please don’t plump him in my lap when I’m settling the fu- 
ture of mankind. His basket is in the corner—he knows where 
it is, and he can just go and sit in it. 
CONSTANCE 
So you’re against Dickie too! You too! 
COUNTESS 
Constance! I’m not in the least against Dickie! I adore 
Dickie. But you know as well as I that Dickie is only a con- 
vention with us. It’s a beautiful convention—but it doesn't 
have to bark all the time. Besides, it’s you that spoil him. The 
time you went to visit your niece and left him with me, we 
got on marvelously together. He didn’t bark, he didn’t tear 
things, he didn’t even eat. But when you're with him, one can 
pay attention to nothing else. I’m not going to take Dickie 
in my lap at a solemn moment like this, no, not for anything 
in the world. And that’s that! 
GABRIELLE 
(Very sweetly) 
Constance, dear, I don’t mind taking him in my lap. He 
loves to sit in my lap, don’t you, darling? 
CONSTANCE 
Kindly stop putting on angelic airs, Gabrielle. 1 know you 
very well. You're much too sweet to be sincere. There’s plenty 
of times that I make believe that Dickie is here, when really 
I've left him home, and you cuddle and pet him just the same. 
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GABRIELLE 
I adore animals. 
CONSTANCE 
If you adore animals, you shouldn't pet them when they're 
not there. It’s a form of hypocrisy. 
COUNTESS 
Now, Constance, Gabrielle has as much right as you . . . 
CONSTANCE 
Gabrielle has no right to do what she does. Do you know 
what she does? She invites people to come to tea with us. 
People whom we know nothing about. People who exist only 
in her imagination. 
COUNTESS 
You think that’s not an existence? 
GABRIELLE 
I don’t invite them at all. They come by themselves. What 
can I do? 
CONSTANCE 
You might introduce us. 
COUNTESS 
If you think they’re only imaginary, there’s no point in your 
meeting them, is there? 
CONSTANCE 
Of course they’re imaginary. But who likes to have imagi- 
nary people staring at one? Especially strangers. 
GABRIELLE 
Oh, they're really very nice. . . 
CONSTANCE 
Tell me just one thing, Gabrielle—are they here now? 
COUNTESS 
Am I to be allowed to speak? Or is this going to be the 
same as the argument about inoculating Josephine’s cat, when 
we didn’t get to the subject at all? 
CONSTANCE 
Never! Never! Never! I'll never give my consent to that. 
(To vickxre) I'd never do a thing like that to you, Dickie 
sweet. . . . Oh, no! Oh, no! 
(She begins to weep softly.) 
COUNTESS 
Good heavens! Now we have her in tears. What an impos- 
sible creature! With the fate of humanity hanging in the bal- 
ance! All right, all right, stop crying. I'll take him in my lap. 
Come, Dickie, Dickie. 
CONSTANCE 
No. He won’t go now. Oh, how can you be so cruel? Don’t 
you suppose I know about Dickie? Don’t you think I'd rather 
have him here alive and woolly and frisking around the way 
he used to? You have your Adclphe. Gabrielle has her birds. 
But I have only Dickie. Do you think I'd be so silly about 
him if it wasn’t that it’s only by pretending that he’s here all 
the time that I get him to come sometimes, really? Next time 
I won’t bring him! 
COUNTESS 
Now let’s not get ourselves worked up over nothing. Come 
here, Dickie. . . . Irma is going to take you for a nice walk. 
(She rings her bell) Irma! 
(IRMA appears on the landing.) 
CONSTANCE 
No. He doesn’t want to go. Besides, I didn’t bring him 
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today. So there! 


COUNTESS 
Very well, then. Irma, make sure the door is locked. 
IRMA 
Yes, Countess. 
(iRMA exits.) 

CONSTANCE 

What do you mean? Why locked? Who’s coming? 
COUNTESS 


If you'd let me get a word in, you'd know by now. A ter- 
rible thing has happened. This morning, this very morning, 
exactly at noon... 

CONSTANCE 
(Thrilled) 

Oh, how exciting! 

COUNTESS 

Be quiet. This morning, exactly at noon, thanks to a young 
man who drowned himself in the Seine . . . Oh, yes, while 
I think of it—do you know a mazurka called La Belle 
Polonaise? 

CONSTANCE 
Yes, Aurelia. 
COUNTESS 
Could you sing it now? This very minute? 


CONSTANCE 

Yes, Aurelia. 
COUNTESS 

All of it? 
CONSTANCE 

Yes, Aurelia. But who’s interrupting now, Aurelia? 
COUNTESS 


You're right. Well, this morning, exactly at noon, I dis- 
covered a horrible plot. There is a group of men who intend 
to tear down the whole city! 

CONSTANCE 

Is that all? 

GABRIELLE 

But I don’t understand, Aurelia. Why should men want to 
tear down the city? It was they themselves who put it up. 

COUNTESS 

You are so innocent, my poor Gabrielle. There are people 
in the world who want to destroy everything. They have the 
fever of destruction. Even when they pretend that they're 
building, it is only in order to destroy. When they put up a 
new building, they quietly knock down two old ones. They 
build cities so that they can destroy the countryside. They 
destroy space with telephones and time with airplanes. Hu- 
manity is now dedicated to the task of universal destruction. 
I am speaking, of course, primarily of the male sex. 


GABRIELLE 

(Shocked) Oh...! 
CONSTANCE 

Aurelia! Must you talk sex in front of Gabrielle? 
COUNTESS 

There are two sexes. 
CONSTANCE 

Gabrielle is a virgin, Aurelia! 
COUNTESS 


Oh, she can’t be as innocent as all that. She keeps canaries. 
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GABRIELLE 
I think you're being very cruel about men, Aurelia. Men 
are big and beautiful, and as loyal as dogs. I preferred not 
to marry, it’s true. But I hear excellent reports from friends 
who have had an opportunity to observe them closely. 
COUNTESS 
My poor darling! You are still living in a dream. But one 
day, you will wake up as I have, and then you will see what 
is happening in the world. The tide has turned, my dear. 
Men are changing back into beasts. They know it. They no 
longer try to hide it. There was once such a thing as manners. 
I remember a time when the hungriest was the one who took 
the longest to pick up his fork. The one with the broadest 
grin was the one who needed most to go to the . . . It was 
such fun to keep them grinning like that for hours. But now 
they no longer pretend. Just look at them—snuffling their 
soup like pigs, tearing their meat like tigers, crunching their 
lettuce like crocodiles! A man doesn’t take your hand nowa- 
days. He gives you his paw. 
CONSTANCE 
Would that trouble you so much if they turned into ani- 
mals? Personally, I think it’s a good idea. 
GABRIELLE 
Oh, I'd love to see them like that. They’d be sweet. 
CONSTANCE 
It might be the salvation of the human race. 
COUNTESS 
(To consTaNnce) 
You'd make a fine rabbit, wouldn’t you? 
CONSTANCE 
I? 
COUNTESS 
Naturally. You don’t think it’s only the men who are 
changing? You change along with them. Husbands and wives 
together. We're all one race, you know. 
CONSTANCE 
You think so? And why would my poor husband have to 
be a rabbit if he were alive? 
COUNTESS 


Remember his front teeth? When he nibbled his celery? 
CONSTANCE 


I'm happy to say, I remember absolutely nothing about 
him. All I remember on that subject is the time that Father 
Lacordaire tried to kiss me in the park. 

COUNTESS 

Yes, yes, of course. 

CONSTANCE 

And what does that mean, if you please, “Yes, yes, of 
course” ? 

COUNTESS 

Constance, just this once, look us in the eye and tell us 
truly—did that really happen or did you read about it in a 
book ? 

CONSTANCE 

Now I'm being insulted! 

COUNTESS 

We promise you faithfully that we'll believe it all over again 
afterwards, won't we, Gabrielle? But tell us the truth this 
once. 
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CONSTANCE 
How dare you question my memories? Suppose I said your 
pearls were false! 
COUNTESS 
They were. 
CONSTANCE 
I’m not asking what they were. I’m asking what they are, 
Are they false or are they real? 
COUNTESS 
Everyone knows that little by little, as one wears pearls, 
they become real. 
CONSTANCE 
And isn’t it exactly the same with memories? 
COUNTESS 
Now do not let us waste time. 1 must go on. 
CONSTANCE 
I think Gabrielle is perfectly right about men. There are 
still plenty who haven't changed a bit. There’s an old Senator 
who bows to Gabrielle every day when he passes her in front 
of the palace. And he takes off his hat each time. 
GABRIELLE 
That’s perfectly true, Aurelia. He’s always pushing an 
empty baby carriage, and he always stops and bows. 
COUNTESS 
Don’t be taken in, Gabrielle. It’s all make-believe. And all 
we can expect from these make-believe men is itself make- 
believe. They give us facepowder made of stones, sausages 
made of sawdust, shirts made of glass, stockings made of 
milk. It’s all a vulgar pretence. And if that is the case, imagine 
what passes, these days, for virtue, sincerity, generosity and 
love! I warn you, Gabrielle, don’t let this Senator with the 
empty baby carriage pull the wool over your eyes. 
GABRIELLE 


He’s really the soul of courtesy. He seems very correct. 
COUNTESS 


Those are the worst. Gabrielle, beware! He'll make you put 
on black riding boots, while he dances the can-can around 
you, singing God knows what filth at the top of his voice, 
The very thought makes one’s blood run cold! 

GABRIELLE 
You think that’s what he has in mind? 
COUNTESS 

Of course. Men have lost all sense of decency. They are all 
equally disgusting. Just look at them in the evening, sitting 
at their tables in the café, working away in unison with their 
toothpicks, hour after hour, digging up roast beef, veal, 
onion... 

CONSTANCE 

They don’t harm anyone that way. 

COUNTESS 

Then why do you barricade your door, and make your 
friends meow before you let them come up? Incidentally, we 
must make an interesting sight, Gabrielle and I, yowling to 
gether on your doorstep like a couple of tomcats! 


CONSTANCE 
There’s no need at all for you to yowl together. One would 
be quite enough. And you know perfectly well why I have 


to do it. It’s because there are murderers. 
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COUNTESS 


I don’t quite see what prevents murderers from meowing 
like anybody else. But why are there murderers? 


CONSTANCE 
Why? Because there are thieves. 
COUNTESS 
And why are there thieves? Why is there almost nothing 
but thieves? 
CONSTANCE 
Because they worship money. Because money is king 
COUNTESS 
Ah—now we've come to it. Because we live in the reign of 
the Golden Calf. Did you realize that, Gabrielle? Men now 
publicly worship the Golden Calf! 
GABRIELLE 
How awful! Have the authorities been notified? 
COUNTESS 
The authorities do it themselves, Gabrielle. 
GABRIELLE 
Oh! Has anyone talked to the bishop? 
COUNTESS 
Nowadays only money talks to the bishop. And so you see 
why I asked you to come here today. The world has gone out 
of its mind. Unless we do something, humanity is doomed! 
Constance, have you any suggestions? 
CONSTANCE 
I know what I always do in a case like this. . . . 


COUNTESS 
You write to the Prime Minister. 
CONSTANCE 
He always does what I tell him. 
COUNTESS 
Does he ever answer your letters? 
CONSTANCE 
He knows I prefer him not to. It might excite gossip. 
Besides, I don’t always write. Sometimes I wire. The time 
I told him about the Archbishop’s frigidaire, it was by wire. 
And they sent a new one the very next day. 
COUNTESS 
There was probably a commission in it for someone. And 
what do you suggest, Gabrielle? 
CONSTANCE 
Now, how can she tell you until she’s consulted her voices? 
GABRIELLE 
I could go right home and consult them, and we could 
meet again after dinner. 
COUNTESS 
There’s no time for that. Besides, your voices are not real 
voices. 
GABRIELLE 
(Furious) 
How dare you say a thing like that? 
COUNTESS 
Where do your voices come from? Still from your sewing- 
machine? 


GABRIELLE 

Not at all. They've passed into my hot-water bottle. And 
it’s much nicer that way. They don’t chatter any more. They 
gurgle. But they haven't been a bit nice to me lately. Last 
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night they kept telling me to let my canaries out. “Let them 
out. Let them out. Let them out.” 
CONSTANCE 
Did you? 
GABRIELLE 
I opened the cage. They wouldn't go. 


COUNTESS 
I don’t call that voices. Objects talk—everyone knows that. 
It's the principle of the phonograph. But to ask a hot-water 
bottle for advice is silly. What does a hot-water bottle know? 
No, all we have to consult here is our own judgment. 
CONSTANCE 
Very well then, tell us what you have decided. Since you’re 
asking our opinion, you've doubtless made up your mind. 
COUNTESS 
Yes, I've thought the whole thing out. All I really needed 
to discover was the source of the infection. Today I found it. 


CONSTANCE 
Where? 


COUNTESS 
You'll see soon enough. I've baited a trap. In just a few 


minutes, the rats will be here. 
GABRIELLE 


(In alarm) 
Rats! 


COUNTESS 
Don’t be alarmed. They’re still in human form. 
GABRIELLE 
Heavens! What are you going to do with them? 
COUNTESS 
That’s just the question. Suppose I get these wicked men 
all here at once—in my cellar—have I the right to exterminate 
them? 
GABRIELLE 
To kill them? 
(countess nods.) 
CONSTANCE 
That’s not a question for us. You'll have to ask Father 
Bridet. 
COUNTESS 
I have asked him. Yes. One day, in confession, I told him 
frankly that I had a secret desire to destroy all wicked people. 
He said: “By all means, my child. And when you're ready to 
go into action, I'll lend you the jawbone of an ass.” 


CONSTANCE 

That’s just talk. You get him to put that in writing. 
GABRIELLE 

What’s your scheme, Aurelia? 
COUNTESS 

That’s a secret. 
CONSTANCE 


It’s not so easy to kill them. Let’s say you had a tank full 
of vitriol all ready for them. You could never get them to 
walk into it. There’s nothing so stubborn as a man when you 
want him to do something. 

COUNTESS 

Leave that to me. 


CONSTANCE 
But if they’re killed, they're bound to be missed, and then 
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we'll be fined. They fine you for every little thing these days. 
COUNTESS 
They won’t be missed. 
GABRIELLE 
I wish Josephine were here. Her sister's husband was a 
lawyer. She knows all about these things. 
COUNTESS 
Do you miss a cold when it’s gone? Or the germs that 
caused it? When the world feels well again, do you think it 
will regret its illness? No, it will stretch itself joyfully, and 
it will smile—that’s all. 
CONSTANCE 
Just a moment! Gabrielle, are they here now? Yes or no? 
COUNTESS 
What's the matter with you now? 
CONSTANCE 
I'm simply asking Gabrielle if her friends are in the room 
or not. I have a right to know. 
GABRIELLE 
I’m not allowed to say. 
CONSTANCE 
I know very well they are. I’m sure of it. Otherwise you 
wouldn't be making faces. 
COUNTESS 
May I ask what difference it makes to you if her friends 
are in the room? 
CONSTANCE 
Just this: If they’re here, I’m not going to say another word! 
I'm certainly not going to commit myself in a matter involv- 
ing the death sentence in the presence of third parties, whether 
they exist or not. 
GABRIELLE 
That's not being very nice to my guests, is it? 


COUNTESS 
Constance, you must be mad! Or are you so stupid as to 


think that just because we're alone, there’s nobody with us? 


faed, fet 





PROSPECTOR: Officer, this is a clear case of disorderly 

conduct. 

Alan Shayne, Leora Dana, Richard Sanders, Viadimir Sokoloff, 
John Carradine, Martin Kosleck 

















Do you consider us so boring or repulsive that of all the mil 
lions of beings, imaginary or otherwise, who are prowling 
about in space, there’s not one who might possibly enjoy 
spending a little time with us? On the contrary, my dear~ 
my house is full of guests always. They know that here they 
have a place in the universe where they can come when they're 
lonely and be sure of a welcome. For my part, I’m delighted 
to have them. 
GABRIELLE 
Thank you, Aurelia. 
CONSTANCE 
You know perfectly well, Aurelia... 
COUNTESS 
I know perfectly well that at this moment the whole unj- 
verse is listening to us—and that every word we say echoes 
to the remotest star. To pretend otherwise is the sheerest 
hypocrisy. 
CONSTANCE 
Then why do you insult me in front of everybody ? I’m not 
mean. I’m shy. I feel timid about giving an opinion in front 
of such a crowd. Furthermore, if you think I’m so bad and 
so stupid, why did you invite me, in the first place? 
COUNTESS 
I'll tell you. And I'll tell you why, disagreeable as you are, 
I always give you the biggest piece of cake and my best 
honey. It’s because when you come there’s always someone 
with you—and I don’t mean Dickie—I mean someone 
who resembles you like a sister, only she’s young and lovely, 
and she sits modestly to one side and smiles at me tenderly 
all the time you're bickering and quarreling, and never says 
a word. That’s the Constante to whom I give the cake that 
you gobble, and it’s because of her that you're here today, and 
it’s her vote that I’m asking you to cast in this crucial moment. 
And not yours, which is of no importance whatever. 
CONSTANCE 
I’m leaving. 
COUNTESS 
Be so good as to sit down. I can’t let her go yet. 
CONSTANCE 
(Crossing toward the stairs) 
No. This is too much. I’m taking her with me. 
(iRMA enters.) 
IRMA 
Madame Josephine. 
COUNTESS 
Thank heaven! 
GABRIELLE 
We're saved. 
(josepHine, the Madwoman of La Concorde, sweeps 
in majestically in a get-up somewhere between the regal 
and the priestly.) 
JOSEPHINE 
My dear friends, today once again, I waited for President 
Wilson—but he didn’t come out. 
COUNTESS 
You'll have to wait quite a while longer before he does. 
He’s been dead since 1924. 
JOSEPHINE 
I have plenty of time. 
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COUNTESS 

In anyone else, Josephine, these extravagances might seem 
a little childish. But a person of your judgment doubtless has 
her reasons for wanting to talk to a man to whom no one 
would listen when he was alive. We have a legal problem 
for you. Suppose you had all the world’s criminals here in 
this room. And suppose you had a way of getting rid of them 
forever. Would you have the right to do it? 


JOSEPHINE 
Why not? 

COUNTESS 
Exactly my point. 

GABRIELLE 
But, Josephine, so many people! 

JOSEPHINE 


De minimis non curat lex! The more there are, the more 
legal it is. It’s impersonal. It’s even military. It’s the cardinal 
rinciple of battle—you get all your enemies in one place, 
and you kill them all together at one time. Because if you 
had to track them down one by one in their houses and 
offices, you’d get tired, and sooner or later you'd stop. I 
believe your idea is very practical, Aurelia. I can’t imagine 
why we never thought of it before. 
GABRIELLE 


Well, if you think it’s all right to do it... . 
JOSEPHINE 


By all means. Your criminals have had a fair trial, I sup- 


pose? 
COUNTESS 
Trial? 
JOSEPHINE 
Certainly. You can’t kill anybody without a trial. That’s 
elementary. “No man shall be deprived of his life, liberty and 
property without due process of law.” 
COUNTESS 


They deprive us of ours. 
JOSEPHINE 
That's not the point. You’re not accused of anything. Every 
accused—man, woman or child—has the right to defend him- 
self at the bar of justice. Even animals. Before the Deluge, 
you will recall, the Lord permitted Noah to speak in defense 
of his fellow mortals. He evidently stuttered. You know the 
result. On the other hand, Captain Dreyfus was not only 
innocent—he was defended by a marvelous orator. The result 
was precisely the same. So you see, in having a trial, you run 
no risk whatever. 
COUNTESS 
But if I give them the slightest cause for suspicion—I’ll lose 
them. 
JOSEPHINE 
There’s a simple procedure prescribed in such cases. You 
can summon the defendants by calling them three times— 
mentally, if you like. If they don’t appear, the court may 
designate an attorney who will represent them. This attorney 
can then argue their case to the court, in absentia, and a 
judgment can then be rendered, in contumacio. 
COUNTESS 


But I don’t know any attorneys. And we have only ten 
minutes. 
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GABRIELLE 
Hurry, Josephine, hurry! 
JOSEPHINE 
In case of emergency, it is permissible for the court to order 
the first passer-by to act as attorney for the defense. A defense 
is like a baptism. Absolutely indispensable, but you don’t have 
to know anything to do it. Ask Irma to get you somebody. 
Anybody. 
COUNTESS 


The Deaf-Mute? 


JOSEPHINE 
Well—that’s getting it down a bit fine. That might be 


questionable on appeal. 
COUNTESS 


(Calls) 
Irma! What about the Police Sergeant? 
JOSEPHINE 
He won't do. He’s under oath to the state. 
(™RMA appears.) 
IRMA 
Yes, Countess? 
COUNTESS 
Who’s out there, Irma? 
IRMA 


All our friends, Countess. There’s the Ragpicker and . . . 
COUNTESS 


Send down the Ragpicker. 


CONSTANCE 
Do you think it’s wise to have all those millionaires repre- 
sented by a ragpicker? 
JOSEPHINE 
It’s a first-rate choice. Criminals are always represented by 
their opposites. Murderers, by someone who obviously wouldn’t 
hurt a fly. Rapists, by a member of the League for Decency. 
Experience shows it’s the only way to get an acquittal. 
COUNTESS 
But we must not have an acquittal. That would mean the 
end of the world! 
JOSEPHINE 
Justice is justice, my dear. 
(The racricker comes down, with a stately air. Behind 
him, on the landing, appear the other vaGaBonns.) 
THE RAGPICKER 
Greetings, Countess. Greetings, ladies. My most sincere 
compliments. 
COUNTESS 
Has Irma told you... ? 
THE RAGPICKER 
She said something about a trial. 
COUNTESS 


You have been appointed attorney for the defense. 
THE RAGPICKER 


Terribly flattered, I’m sure. 
COUNTESS 
You realize, don’t you, how much depends on the outcome 
of this trial? 
JOSEPHINE 
Do you know the defendants well enough to undertake 
the case? 
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THE RAGPICKER 
I know them to the bottom of their souls. I go through 
their garbage every day. 
CONSTANCE. 
And what do you find there? 
THE RAGPICKER 
Mostly flowers. 
GABRIELLE 
It’s true, you know, the rich are always surrounded with 
flowers. 
CONSTANCE 
How beautiful! 
COUNTESS 
Are you trying to prejudice the court? 
THE RAGPICKER 
Oh no, Countess, no. 
COUNTESS 


We want a completely impartial defense. 
THE RAGPICKER 


Of course, Countess, of course. Permit me to make a sug- 
gestion. 


COUNTESS 
Will you preside, Josephine? 
THE RAGPICKER 
Instead of speaking as attorney, suppose you let me speak 
directly as defendant. It will be more convincing, and I can 
get into it more. 


JOSEPHINE 
Excellent idea. Motion granted. 
COUNTESS 
We don’t want you to be too convincing, remember. 
THE RAGPICKER 
Impartial, Countess, impartial. 
JOSEPHINE 


Well? Have you prepared your case? 
THE RAGPICKER 


How rich am I? 


JOSEPHINE 


Millions. Billions. 


THE RAGPICKER 


How did I get them? Theft? Murder? Embezzlement? 
COUNTESS 


Most likely. 


THE RAGPICKER 
Do I have a wife? A mistress? 
COUNTESS 
Everything. 
THE RAGPICKER 
All right. I’m ready. 
GABRIELLE 
Will you have some tea? 
THE RAGPICKER 


Is that good? 


CONSTANCE 
Very good for the voice. The Russians drink nothing but 
tea. And they talk like anything. 


THE RAGPICKER 
All right. Tea. 
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JOSEPHINE 

(To the VAGABONDs) 

Come in. Come in. All of you. You may take places. The | 

trial is public. (The vacasonns dispose themselves on the stem : 
and elsewhere) Your bell, if you please, Aurelia. 





COUNTESS 
But what if I should need to ring for Irma? ; 
JOSEPHINE 
Irma will sit here, next to me. If you need her, she cap J 
ring for herself. (To the pouice serceaNt and the PoLicemay) | 
Conduct the accused to the bar. (The officers conduct the | 
RAGPICKER to a bar improvised with a rocking chair and ¢ | 
packing case marked FRAGILE. The racricker mounts the | 
box. She rings the bell) The court is now in session. (All sit) | 
Counsel for the defense, you may take the oath. 
THE RAGPICKER 
I swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing bu 
the truth, so help me God. 
JOSEPHINE 
Nonsense! You're not a witness. You're an attorney. It's 
your duty to lie, conceal and distort everything, and slander 
everybody. 
THE RAGPICKER 
All right. I swear to lie, conceal and distort everything, and 
slander everybody. 
(JOSEPHINE rings stridently.) 
JOSEPHINE 
Quiet! Begin. 
THE RAGPICKER 
May it please the honorable, august and elegant Court... 
JOSEPHINE 
Flattery will get you nowhere. That will do. The defense 
has been heard. Cross-examination. 
COUNTESS 
Mr. President... 
THE RAGPICKER 
(Bowing with dignity) 
Madame. 
COUNTESS 
Do you know what you are charged with? 
THE RAGPICKER 
I can’t for the life of me imagine. My life is an open book. 
My ways are known to all. I am a pillar of the church and 
the sole support of the Opera. My hands are spotless. 
COUNTESS 
What an atrocious lie! Just look at them! 
CONSTANCE 
You don’t have to insult the man. He’s only lying to please 
you. 
COUNTESS 
Be quiet, Constance! You don't get the idea at all. (To the 
RAGPICKER) You are charged with the crime of worshipping 
money. 
THE RAGPICKER 
Worshipping money? Me? 
JOSEPHINE 
Do you plead guilty or not guilty? Which is it? 
THE RAGPICKER 
Why, Your Honor... 
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JOSEPHINE 


Yes or no? 


THE RAGPICKER 
Yes or no? No! I don’t worship money, Countess. Heavens, 
no! Money worships me. It adores me. It won't let me alone. 
It’s damned embarrassing, I can tell you. 
JOSEPHINE 
Kindly watch your language. 
COUNTESS 
Defendant, tell the Court how you came by your money. 
THE RAGPICKER 
The first time money came to me, I was a mere boy, a 
little golden-haired child in the bosom of my dear family. It 
came to me suddenly in the guise of a gold brick which, in 
my innocence, I picked out of a garbage can one day while 
playing. I was horrified, as you can imagine. I immediately 
tried to get rid of it by swapping it for a little rundown one- 
track railroad which, to my consternation, at once sold itself 
for a hundred times its value. In a desperate effort to get rid 
of this money, I began to buy things. I bought the Northern 
Refineries, the Galeries Lafayette, and the Schneider-Creusot 
Munition Works. And now I’m stuck with them. It’s a hor- 
rible fate—but I'm resigned to it. I don’t ask for your sym- 
pathy, I don’t ask for your pity—all I ask for is a little com- 
mon human understanding. . . . 
(He begins to cry.) 
COUNTESS 
I object. This wretch is trying to play on the emotions of 
the Court. 
JOSEPHINE 
The Court has no emotions. 
THE RAGPICKER 
Everyone knows that the poor have no one but themselves 
to blame for their poverty. It’s only just that they should 
suffer the consequences. But how is it the fault of the rich 
if they're rich? 
COUNTESS 
Dry your tears. You're deceiving nobody. If, as you say, 
you're ashamed of your money, why is it you hold onto it 
with such a death-grip? 
THE RAGPICKER 
Me? 
STREET PEDDLER 
You never part with a franc! 
JUGGLER 
You wouldn't even give the poor Deaf-Mute a sou! 
THE RAGPICKER 
Me, hold onto money? What slander! What injustice! What 
a thing to say to me in the presence of this honorable, august 
and elegant Court! I spend all my time trying to spend my 
money. If I have tan shoes, I buy black ones. If I have a bicycle, 
I buy a motor car. If I have a wife, I buy . . . 
JOSEPHINE 
(Rings) 
Order! 
THE RAGPICKER 
I dispatch a plane to Java for a bouquet of flowers. I send 
a steamer to Egypt for a basket of figs. I send a special repre- 
sentative to New York to fetch me an ice-cream cone. And if 
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RAGPICKER: Countess, little by little, the pimps have taken 


over the world. 

Martita Hunt, John Carradine 
it’s not just exactly right, back it goes. But no matter what 
I do, I can’t get rid of my money! If I play a hundred to one 
shot, the horse comes in by twenty lengths. If I throw a dia- 


we eR EER Tener a 


mond in the Seine, it turns up in the trout they serve me for 


pagent 


lunch. Ten diamonds—ten trout. Well, now, do you suppose 
I can get rid of forty millions by giving a sou to a deaf-mute? 
Is it even worth the effort? 
CONSTANCE 
He’s right. 
THE RAGPICKER 
Ah! You see, my dear? At last, there is somebody who 
understands me! Somebody who is not only beautiful, but 
extraordinarily sensitive and intelligent. 
COUNTESS 
I object! 
JOSEPHINE 
Overruled! 
THE RAGPICKER 
I should be delighted to send you some flowers, Miss— 
directly I’m acquitted. What flowers do you prefer? 
CONSTANCE 
Roses. 


ee 


THE RAGPICKER 
You shall have a bale every morning for the next five years. 
Money means nothing to me. 
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CONSTANCE 

And amaryllis. 

THE RAGPICKER 

I'll make a note of the name. (In his best lyrical style) The 
lady understands, ladies and gentlemen. The lady is no fool. 
She’s been around and she knows what’s what. if I gave the 
Deaf-Mute a franc, twenty francs, twenty million francs— 
I still wouldn’t make a dent in the forty times a thousand 
million francs that I’m afflicted with! Right, little lady? 

CONSTANCE 


Right. 


JOSEPHINE 
Proceed. 
THE RAGPICKER 
Like on the Stock Exchange. If you buy a stock, it sinks at 
once like a plummet. But if 7 buy a stock, it turns around 
and soars like an eagle. If I buy it at 33... 
PEDDLER 
It goes up to a thousand. 
THE RAGPICKER 
It goes to twenty thousand! That’s how I bought my twelve 
chateaux, my twenty villas, my 234 farms. That’s how I 
endow the Opera and keep my twelve ballerinas. 
FLOWER GIRL 
I hope every one of them deceives you every moment of the 
day! 
THE RAGPICKER 
How can they deceive me? Suppose they try to deceive me 
with the male chorus, the general director, the assistant elec- 
trician or the English horn—I own them all, body and soul. 
It would be like deceiving me with my big toe. 
CONSTANCE 
Don’t listen, Gabrielle. 
GABRIELLE 
Listen to what? 
THE RAGPICKER 
No. I am incapable of jealousy. I have all the women—or 
I can have them, which is the same thing. I get the thin ones 
with caviar—the fat ones with pearls . 
COUNTESS 
So you think there are no women with morals? 
THE RAGPICKER 
I mix morals with mink—delicious combination. I drip 
pearls into protests. I adorn resistance with rubies. My touch 
is jeweled; my smile, a motor car. What woman can with- 
stand me? I lift my little finger—and do they fall?—Like 
leaves in autumn—like tin cans from a second-story window. 
CONSTANCE 
That’s going a little too far! 
COUNTESS 
You see where money leads. 
THE RAGPICKER 
Of course. When you have no money, nobody trusts you, 
nobody believes you, nobody likes you. Because to have money 
is to be virtuous, honest, beautiful and witty. And to be 
without is to be ugly and boring and stupid and useless. 
COUNTESS 
One last question. Suppose you find this oil you're looking 
for. What do you propose to do with it? 
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THE RAGPICKER 
I propose to make war! I propose to conquer the world] 
COUNTESS 
You have heard the defense, such as it is. I demand a verdic 
of guilty. 
THE RAGPICKER 
What are you talking about? Guilty? I? I am never guilty| . 
JOSEPHINE 
I order you to keep quiet. 
THE RAGPICKER 
I am never quiet! 
' 


JOSEPHINE 
Quiet, in the name of the law! 
THE RAGPICKER 
I am the law. When I speak, that is the law. When I present | 
my backside, it is etiquette to smile and to apply the lips | 
respectfully. It is more than etiquette—it is a cherished 
national privilege, guaranteed by the Constitution. 


JOSEPHINE 
That’s contempt of court. The trial is over. 
COUNTESS 
And the verdict? 
ALL 
Guilty! 
JOSEPHINE 
Guilty as charged. 
COUNTESS 


Then I have full authority to carry out the sentence? 


ALL 
Yes! 
COUNTESS 
I can do what I like with them? 
ALL 
Yes! 
COUNTESS 


I have the right to exterminate them? 


ALL 
Yes! 
JOSEPHINE 
Court adjourned! 
COUNTESS 


(To the RaGPICKER) 
Congratulations, Ragpicker. A marvelous defense. Abso- 
lutely impartial. 
THE RAGPICKER 
Had I known a little before, I could have done better. I 
could have prepared a little speech, like the time I used to 
sell the Miracle Spot Remover. . 
JOSEPHINE 
No need for that. You did very well, extempore. The like 
ness was striking and the style reminiscent of Clemenceau. 
I predict a brilliant future for you. Good-bye, Aurelia. I'll 
take our little Gabrielle home. 
CONSTANCE 
I'm going to walk along the river. (To picx1e) Oh! So here 
you are. And your ear all bloody! Dickie! Have you been 
fighting again? Oh, dear .. . | 
COUNTESS 
(To the RacPICKER) 
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See that she gets home all right, won't you? She loses 
everything on the way. And in the queerest places. Her prayer 
book in the butcher shop. And her corset in church. 
lice THE RAGPICKER 
(Bowing and offering his arm) 

Permit me, Madame. 
ty! | STREET SINGER 

Oh, Countess—my mazurka. Remember? 

COUNTESS 
Oh, yes. Constance, wait a moment. (To the sincer) Well? 


Begin. 
' SINGER 
(Sings) 
Do you hear, Mademoiselle, 
ent | Those musicians of hell? 
li CONSTANCE 
hed Why, of course, it’s La Belle Polonaise. . 
(She sings) 
From Poland to France 
Comes this marvelous dance, 
So gracious, 
Audacious, 
Will you foot it, perchance? 
SINGER 
I’m saved! 
JOSEPHINE 


(Reappearing at the head of the stairs) 
Now my arm I entwine 
Round these contours divine, 
So pure, so impassioned, 
Which Cupid has fashioned. . . . 
GABRIELLE 
(Reappearing also, she sings a quartet with the others) 
Come, let’s dance the mazurka, that devilish measure, 
‘Tis a joy that’s reserved to the gods for their pleasure— 
Let's gallop, let’s hop, 
With never a stop, 
My blonde Polish miss, 
Let our heads spin and turn 
As the dance-floor we spurn— 
There was never such pleasure as this! 


(They all exit, dancing.) 


bso- IRMA 
It's time for your afternoon nap. 
COUNTESS 
r, | But suppose they come, Irma! 
J to IRMA 


I'll watch out for them. 


COUNTESS 
like | Thank you, Irma. I am tired. (She smiles) Did you ever 
eau. see a trial end more happily in your life? 
Tl | IRMA 


Lie down and close your eyes a moment. 


(The countess stretches out on the chaiselongue and 


here | shuts her eyes. RMA tiptoes out. In a moment, PIERRE 

been | comes down softly, the feather boa in his hands. He 
stands over the chaiselongue, looking tenderly down at 
the sleeping woman, then kneels beside her and takes 
her hand.) 
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COUNTESS 
(Without opening her eyes) 
Is it you, Adolphe Bertaut? 
PIERRE 
It’s only Pierre. 
COUNTESS 
Don't lie to me, Adolphe Bertaut. These are your hands. 
Why do you complicate things always? Say that it’s you. 


PIERRE 
Yes. It is I. 
COUNTESS 
Would it cost you so much to call me Aurelia? 
PIERRE 
It’s I, Aurelia. 
COUNTESS 


Why did you leave me, Adolphe Bertaut? Was she so very 
lovely, this Georgette of yours? 
PIERRE 
No. You are a thousand times lovelier. 


COUNTESS 
But she was clever. 
PIERRE 
She was stupid. 
COUNTESS 


It was her soul, then, that drew you? When you looked 
into her eyes, you saw a vision of heaven, perhaps? 
PIERRE 
I saw nothing. 
COUNTESS 
That’s how it is with men. They love you because you are 
beautiful and clever and soulful—and at the first opportunity 
they leave you for someone who is plain and dull and soulless. 
But why does it have to be like that, Adolphe Bertaut? Why? 
PIERRE 
Why, Aurelia? 
COUNTESS 
I know very well she wasn’t rich. Because when I saw you 
that time at the grocer’s, and you snatched the only good 
melon from right under my nose, your cuffs, my poor friend, 


were badly frayed. . . . 


PIERRE 


Yes. She was poor. 


COUNTESS 
“Was” poor? Is she dead then? If it’s because she’s dead that 
you've come back to me—then no. Go away. I will not take 


their leavings from the dead. I refuse to inherit you. .. . 
PIERRE 


She’s quite well. 


COUNTESS 

Your hands are still the same, Adolphe Bertaut. Your touch 
is young and firm. Because it’s the only part of you that has 
stayed with me. The rest of you is pretty far gone, I’m afraid. 
I can see why you'd rather not come near me when my eyes 
are open. It’s thoughtful of you. 

PIERRE 
Yes. I've aged. 
COUNTESS 

Not I. I am young because I haven’t had to live down my 

youth, like you. I have it with me still, as fresh and beautiful 
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as ever. But when you walk now in the park at Colombes 
with Georgette, I’m sure . . . 
PIERRE 
There is no longer a park at Colombes. 
COUNTESS 
Is there a park still at St. Cloud? Is there a park at Ver- 
sailles? I’ve never gone back to see. But I think, if they could 
move, those trees would have walked away in disgust the 
day you went there with Georgette. . . . 
PIERRE 
They did. Not many are left. 
COUNTESS 
You take her also, I suppose, to hear Denise? 
PIERRE 
No one hears Denise any more. 
COUNTESS 
It was on the way home from Denise, Adolphe Bertaut, 
that I first took your arm. Because it was windy and it was 
late. I have never set foot in that street again. I go the other 
way round. It’s not easy, in the winter, when there’s ice. One 
is quite apt to fall. I often do. 
PIERRE 
Oh, my darling—forgive me. 
COUNTESS 
No, never. I will never forgive you. It was very bad taste 
to take her to the very places where we'd been together. 
PIERRE 
All the same, I swear, Aurelia . 
COUNTESS 
Don’t swear. 1 know what you did. You gave her the same 
flowers. You bought her the same chocolates. But has she any 
left? No. I have all your flowers still. 1 have twelve choco- 
lates. No, I will never forgive you as long as I live. 
PIERRE 
I always loved you, Aurelia. 
COUNTESS 
You “loved” me? Then you too are dead, Adolphe Bertaut? 
PIERRE 
No. I love you. I shall always love you, Aurelia. 
COUNTESS 
Yes. I know. That much I've always known. I knew it the 
moment you went away, Adolphe, and I knew that nothing 
could ever change it. Georgette is in his arms now—yes. But 
he loves me. Tonight he’s taken Georgette to hear Denise— 
yes. But he loves me. . . . I know it. You never loved her. 
Do you think I believed for one moment that absurd story 
about her running off with the osteopath? Of course not. 
Since you didn’t love her, obviously she stayed with you. 
And, after that, when she came back, and I heard about her 
going off with the surveyor—I knew that couldn't be true, 
either. You'll never get rid of her, Adolphe Bertaut—never. 
Because you don’t love her. 
PIERRE 
I need your pity, Aurelia. I need your love. Don’t forget 
Me... 
COUNTESS 
Farewell, Adolphe Bertaut. Farewell. Let go my hand, and 
give it to little Pierre. (prerre lets go her hand, and after a 
moment takes it again. The countess opens her eyes) Pierre? 
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Ah, it’s you. Has he gone? 
PIERRE 
Yes, Countess. 
COUNTESS 


I didn’t hear him go. Oh, he knows how to make a quick i 
exit, that one. (She sees the boa) Good heavens! Wherever | 


did you find it? 


PIERRE : 


In the wardrobe, Countess. When I took off the mirror. 
COUNTESS 


Was there a purple felt shopping bag with it? 


PIERRE 
Yes, Countess. 
COUNTESS 
And a little child’s sewing box? 
PIERRE 
No, Countess. 
COUNTESS 


Oh, they're frightened now. They're trembling for their 
lives. You see what they’re up to? They're quietly putting 
back all the things they have stolen. I never open that ward- 
robe, of course, on account of the old woman in the mirror. 
But I have sharp eyes. I don’t need to open it to see what's 
in it. Up to this morning, that wardrobe was empty. And 
now—you see? But, dear me, how stupid they are! The one 
thing I really miss is my little sewing box. It’s something they 
stole from me when I was a child. They haven't put it back? 
You're quite sure? 

PIERRE 
What was it like? 
COUNTESS 
Green cardboard with paper lace and gold stamping. I got 


it for Christmas when I was seven. They stole it the very next | 


day. I cried my eyes out every time I thought of it—until I 
was eight. 
PIERRE 


It’s not there, Countess. 
COU NTESS 


The thimble was gilt. I swore I'd never use any other. Look 
at my poor fingers. . . 


PIERRE 
They’ve kept the thimble too. 
COUNTESS 
Splendid! Then I'm under no obligation to be merciful. 


Put the boa around my neck, Pierre. I want them to see me | 


wearing it. They'll think it’s a real boa. 
(IRMA runs in excitedly.) 
IRMA 


Here they come, Countess! You were right—it’s a pro | 


cession. The street is full of limousines and taxis! 
COUNTESS 


I will receive them. (As prerre hesitates to leave her) Don't | 


worry. There’s nothing to be frightened of. (PrerRe goes out) 
Irma, did you remember to stir the kerosene into the water! 
IRMA 
Yes, Countess. Here it is. 
COUNTESS 
(Looking critically at the bottle) 
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You might as well pour in what's left of the tea. (imma | 




























shakes up the liquid) Don't forget, I'm supposed to be deaf. 
1 want to hear what they're thinking. 
IRMA 
. ‘es, Countess. 
ick Yes, Cou | 
COUNTESS 

ver 

(Putting the finishing touches to her make-up) 

1 don’t have to be merciful—but, after all, I do want to | 

be just. ee 

(inma goes up to the landing and exits. As soon as she 





is alone, the countess presses the brick, and the trap 
door opens. There is a confused sound of auto horns 
in the street above, and the noise of an approaching 
crowd.) 
IRMA 
(Offstage) 


Yes. Mr. President. Come in, Mr. President. You're ex- 





pected, Mr. President. This way, Mr. President. (The prest- 
heir pents come down, led by the PRESIDENT. They all look alike, 
ting are dressed alike, and all have long cigars) The Countess is 
ard. quite deaf, gentlemen. You'll have to shout. (She announces) 
all The presidents of the boards of directors! 
all __ THE PRESIDENT 
And I had a premonition, Madame, when I saw you this 
a morning, that we should meet again. (The countess smiles 
they vaguely. He continues, a tone louder) 1 want to thank you 
ack? for your trust. You may place yourself in our hands with 
complete confidence. 
SECOND PRESIDENT 
Louder. The old trot can’t hear you. | 
THE PRESIDENT 
| got I have a letter here, Madame, in which... 
SECOND PRESIDENT 
oa Louder. Louder. 
» THIRD PRESIDENT | 
(Shouting) | 
Is it true that you've located . . . ? (The countess stares at | 
him blankly. He shouts at the top of his voice) Oil? (The | 
Look countess nods with a smile, and points down. The PresibENT | 
produces a legal paper and a fountain pen) Sign here. | 
COUNTESS | 
What is it? I haven’t my glasses. 
THE PRESIDENT 
Your contract. 
ciful. (He offers the pen.) | 
cm COUNTESS | 
Thank you. 
SECOND PRESIDENT 
(Normal voice) What is it? 
Ae THIRD PRESIDENT 
Waiver of all rights. (He takes it back signed) Thank 
; you. (He hands it to the seconD PRESIDENT) Witness. (The 
Dont SECOND PRESIDENT witnesses it. The PRESIDENT passes it on to 
s out) the THIRD PRESIDENT) Notarize. (The paper is notarized. The 
vater? PRESIDENT turns to the countess and shouts) My congratula- 
tions. And now, Madame— (He produces a gold brick 
wrapped in tissue paper) If you'll show us the well, this 
package is yours. 
COUNTESS 
(IRMA What is it? 


THE PRESIDENT 
Pure gold. Twenty-four karat. For you. 
COUNTESS 
Thank you very much. (She takes it) It’s heavy. 
SECOND PRESIDENT 
Are you going to give her that? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Don't worry. We'll pick it up again on the way out. (He 
shouts at the countess, pointing at the trap door) Is this the 
way? 
COUNTESS 
That’s the way. 
(The second PRESIDENT tries to shp in first. The prest- 
pENT pulls him back.) 
THE PRESIDENT 
Just a minute, Mr. President. After me, if you don't mind 
And watch those cigars. It’s oil, you know. 
(But as he is about to descend, the countess steps for- 
ward.) 


COUNTESS 


Just one moment... 
THE PRESIDENT 


Yes? 
COUNTESS 
Did any of you happen to bring along a little sewing box? 
THE PRESIDENT 
Sewing box? (He pulls back another impatient PRESIDENT) 
Take it easy. 
COUNTESS 
Or a little gold thimble? 





























THE PRESIDENT 7 

Not me. § 
THE PRESIDENTS ; 

: 

a 4 
Not us. 2 


COUNTESS 
What a pity! 
THE PRESIDENT 


hai * SER 


Can we go down now? 


as a 


COUNTESS: Suppose | get these wicked men all here at once 
—in my cellar—have | the right to exterminate them? 
Estelle Winwood, Martita Hunt, Nydia Westman 
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COUNTESS 
Yes. You may go down now. Watch your step! 
(They hurry down eagerly. When they have quite dis- 
appeared, ixMa appears on the landing and announces 
the next echelon.) 
IRMA 
Countess, the Prospectors. 
COUNTESS 
Heavens! Are there more than one? 
IRMA 
There’s a whole delegation. 
COUNTESS 
Send them down. 
(The prospector comes in, following his nose.) 
IRMA 
Come in, please. 
THE PROSPECTOR 
(Sniffing the air like a bloodhound) 
I smell something. . . . Who's that? 
IRMA 
The Countess. She is very deaf. 
THE PROSPECTOR 
Good. 
(The prospectors also look alike. Sharp clothes, West- 
ern hats and long noses. They crowd down the stairs 
after the prospector, sniffing in unison. The PROSPECTOR 
is especially talented. He casts about on the scent until 
it leads him to the decanter on the table. He pours him- 
self a glass, drinks it off, and belches with much satis- 
faction. The others join him at once, and follow his 
example. They all belch in unison.) 


THE PROSPECTORS 


Oil? 
THE PROSPECTOR 
Oil! 
COUNTESS 
Oil. 


THE PROSPECTOR 

Traces? Puddles? 
COUNTESS 
Pools. Gushers. 
SECOND PROSPECTOR 

Characteristic odor? (He sniffs.) 

THE PROSPECTOR 
Chanel Number 5. Nectar! Undoubtedly—the finest— 


rarest! (He drinks) Sixty gravity crude: straight gasoline! 


(To the countess) How found? By blast? Drill? 
COUNTESS 
By finger. 
THE PROSPECTOR 
(Whipping out a document) 


Sign here, please. 
COUNTESS 


What is it? 
THE PROSPECTOR 
Agreement for dividing the profits . . . 
(The countess signs.) 
SECOND PROSPECTOR 


(To FIRST PROSPECTOR) 


What is it? 
THE PROSPECTOR 
(Pocketing the paper) 
Application to enter a lunatic asylum. Down there? 
COUNTESS 
Down there. 
(The prospectors go down, sniffing.) 
(IRMA enters.) 
IRMA 
The gentlemen of the press are here. 
COUNTESS 


The rest of the machine! Show them in. 
IRMA 


The Public Relations Counsellors! (They enter, all shapes 
and sizes, all in blue pin-striped suits and black homburg 
hats) The Countess is very deaf, gentlemen. You'll have to 
shout! 

FIRST PRESS AGENT 

You don’t say— Delighted to make the acquaintance of so 

charming and beautiful a lady . .. 
SECOND PRESS AGENT 

Louder. She can’t hear you. 

FIRST PRESS AGENT 

What a face! (Shouts) Madame, we are the press. You 
know our power. We fix all values. We set all standards. Your 
entire future depends on us. 

COUNTESS 
How do you do? 
FIRST PRESS AGENT 
What will we charge the old trull? The usual thirty? 
SECOND PRESS AGENT 
Forty. 
THIRD PRESS AGENT 
Sixty. 
FIRST PRESS AGENT 

All right—seventy-five. (He fills in a form and offers it to 
the countess) Sign here, Countess. This contract really gives 
you a break. 

COUNTESS 

That is the entrance. 

FIRST PRESS AGENT 

Entrance to what? 

COUNTESS 

The oil well. 

FIRST PRESS AGENT 

Oh, we don’t need to see that. Madame. 

COUNTESS 

Don’t need to see it? 

FIRST PRESS AGENT 

No, no—we don't have to see it to write about it. We can 
imagine it. An oil well is an oil well. “That's oil we know on 


earth, and oil we need to know.” (He bows.) 
COUNTESS 


But if you don’t see it. how can you be sure the oil is there? 
FIRST PRESS AGENT 

If it’s there, well and good. If it’s not, by the time we get 

through, it will be. You underestimate the creative aspect of 

our profession, Madame. (The countess shakes her head, 

handing back the papers) | warn you, if you insist on rub- 
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bing our noses in this oil, it will cost you to percent extra. 
COUNTESS 
It’s worth it. 
(She signs. They cross toward the trapdoor.) 
SECOND PRESS AGENT 
(Descending) 
You see, Madame, we of the press can refuse a lady nothing. 
THIRD PRESS AGENT 
Especially, such a lady. 
(THIRD PRESS AGENT starts going down.) 
SECOND PRESS AGENT 
(Going down. Gallantly) 
It’s plain to see, Madame, that even fountains of oil have 
their nymphs. . . . I can use that somewhere. That’s copy! 
(The press acENTs go down. As he disappears, the First 
press AGENT steals the gold brick and blows a kiss gal- 
lantly to the countess, who blows one back.) 
(There is a high-pitched chatter offstage, and Ma 
comes in, trying hard to hold back THREE WOMEN who 
pay no attention to her whatever. These WOMEN are 
tall, slender, and as soulless as if they were molded of 
wax. They march down the steps, erect and abstracted 
like animated window models, but chattering inces- 
santly.) 
IRMA 
But, ladies, please—you have no business here—you are not 
expected. (To the countess) There are some strange ladies 
coming... . 
COUNTESS 
Show them in, Irma. (The women come down, without 
taking the slightest interest in their surroundings) Who are 
you? 
FIRST WOMAN 
Madame, we are the most powerful pressure group in the 
world. 
SECOND WOMAN 
We are the ultimate dynamic. 
THIRD WOMAN 
The mainspring of all combinations. 
FIRST WOMAN 
Nothing succeeds without our assistance. Is that the well, 
Madame? 
COUNTESS 
That is the well. 
FIRST WOMAN 
Put out your cigarettes, girls. We don’t want any explo- 
sions. Not with my brand-new eyelashes. 
(They go down, still chattering. The COUNTESS crosses 
to the wall to close the trap. As she does so, there is a 


commotion on the landing.) 


y 
IRMA 


Countess ... 


(A MAN rushes in breathlessly.) 


MAN 
Just a minute! Just a minute! 
(He rushes for the trap door.) 


COUNTESS 
Wait! Who are you? 
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MAN 
I'm in a hurry. Excuse me. It's my only chance! 
(He rushes down.) 
COUNTESS 
But . . . (But he is gone. She shrugs her shoulders, and 
presses the brick. The trap closes. She rings the bell for mma) 
My gold brick! Why, they've stolen my gold brick! (She 
moves toward the trap. It is now. closed) Well, let them take 
their god with them. 
(IRMA enters and sees with astonishment that the stage 
is empty of all but the countess. Little by little, the 
scene is suffused with light, faint at first, but increasing 
as tf the very walls were glowing with the quiet radiance 
of unwersal joy. Only around the closed trap a shadow 


lingers.) 
IRMA 
But what's happened? They've gone! They’ve vanished! 
COUNTESS 


They've evaporated, Irma. They were wicked. Wickedness 
evaporates. 
(PIERRE enters. He is followed by the vacasonps, all of 
them. The new radiance of the world is now very per- 
ceptible. It glows from their faces.) 
PIERRE 
Oh, Countess... : 
WAITER 
Countess, everything’s changed. Now you can breathe again. 
Now you can see. 
PIERRE 
The air is pure! The sky is clear! 
IRMA 
Life is beautiful again. 
THE RAGPICKER 
(Rushes in) 
Countess—the pigeons! The pigeons are flying! 
FLOWER GIRL 
They don’t have to walk any more. 
THE RAGPICKER 


They’re flying. . . . The air is like crystal. And young grass 
is sprouting on the pavements. 
COUNTESS 
Is it possible? 
IRMA 


(Interpreting for the DEAF-MUTE) 
Now, Juggler, you can throw your fireballs up as high as 
you please—they won't go out. 
SERGEANT 
On the street, utter strangers are shaking hands, they don’t 
know why, and offering each other almond bars! 


COUNTESS 
Oh, my friends . . . 

WAITER 
Countess, we thank you... . 


(They go on talking with happy and animated ges- 
tures, but we no longer hear them, for their words 
blend into a strain of unearthly music which seems to 
thrill from the uttermost confines of the universe. And 
out of this music comes a voice.) 
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FIRST VOICE 
Countess .. . 
(Only the countess hears it. She turns from the group 
of VAGABONDS in wonder.) 
SECOND VOICE 
Countess .. . 
THIRD VOICE 
Countess .. . 
(As she looks up in rapture, the First voice speaks again.) 
FIRST VOICE 
Countess, we thank you. We are the friends of animals. 
SECOND VOICE 
We are the friends of people. 
THIRD VOICE 
We are the friends of friendship. 
FIRST VOICE 
You have freed us! 
SECOND VOICE 
From now on, there will be no hungry cats. . . 
THIRD VOICE 
And we shall tell the Duchess her dog’s right name! 
(The voices fade off. And now another group of voices 
is heard.) 
FIRST VOICE 
Countess, we thank you. We are the friends of flowers. 
SECOND VOICE 
From now on, every plant in Paris will be watered. . . . 
THIRD VOICE 
And the sewers will be fragrant with jasmine! 
(These voices, too, are silent. For an instant, the stage 
is vibrant with music. Then the pear-MuteE speaks, and 
his voice is the most beautiful of all.) 
DEAF-MUTE 
Sadness flies off the wings of the morning, and out of the 
heart of darkness gomes the light. 


=a tindten!) a group of figures detaches itself from the 


YA); shadows. These are exactly similar in face and figure 
sD and in dress. They are shabby in the fashion of 1900 

~ - : . : ° 
\ Se and their cuffs are badly frayed. Each bears in his hand 


a ripe melon.) 
FIRST ADOLPHE BERTAUT 
Countess, we thank you. We, too, are freed at last. We are 
the Adolphe Bertauts of the world. 
SECOND ADOLPHE BERTAUT 
We are no longer timid. 
THIRD ADOLPHE BERTAUT 


We are no longer weak. 


FIRST ADOLPHE BERTAUT 

From this day on, we shall hold fast to what we love. For 
your sake, henceforth, we shall be handsome, and our cuffs 
forever immaculate and new. Countess, we bring you this 
. | (They all kneel) Will 
you do us the honor to be our wife? 


melon and with it our hearts. . 


COUNTESS 

(Sadly) 

Too late! Too late! (She waves them aside. They take up 
their melons sadly and vanish. The voices of the vAGABONDS 
are heard again, and the music dies) Too late! Too late! 
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Too late, Countess? 
IRMA 
Too late for what? 
COUNTESS 

I say that it’s too late for them. On the twenty-tourth of 
May, 1881, the most beautiful Easter in the memory of man, 
it was not too late. And on the fifth of September, 1887, the 
day they caught the trout and broiled it on the open fire by 
the brook at Villeneuve, it was not too late. And it was even 
not too late for them on the twenty-first of August, 1897, the 
day the Czar visited Paris with his guard, But they did noth- 
ing and they said nothing, and now—kiss each other, you 
two, this very instant! 


IRMA 
You mean... ? 
PIERRE 
You mean... ? 
IRMA 
But, Countess . 
COUNTESS 


It’s three hours since you've met and known and loved 
each other. Kiss each other quickly. (prerre hesitates) Look 
at him. He hesitates. He trembles. Happiness frightens him. 
. . » How like a man! Oh, Irma, kiss him, kiss him! If two 
people who love each other let a single instant wedge itself 
between them, it grows—it becomes a month, a year, a cen- 
tury; it becomes too late. Kiss him, Irma, kiss him while there 
is time, or in a moment his hair will be white and there will 
be another madwoman in Paris! Oh, make her kiss him, all 
of you! (They kiss) Bravo! Oh, if only you'd had the courage 
to do that thirty years ago, how different I would be today! 
Dear Deaf-Mute, be still—your words dazzle our eyes! And 
Irma is too busy to translate for you. (They kiss once more) 
Well, there we are. The world is saved. And you see how 
simple it all was? Nothing is ever so wrong in this world 
that a sensible woman can’t set it right in the course of an 
afternoon. Only, the next time, don’t wait until things begin 
to look black. The minute you notice anything, tell me at 
once. 

THE RAGPICKER 
We will, Countess. We will. 
COUNTESS 
(Puts on her hat. Her tone becomes businesslike) 
Irma. My bones. My gizzard. 
IRMA 
I have them ready, Countess. 
COUNTESS 

Good. (She puts the bones into her basket and starts for the 
stairs) Well, let’s get on to more important things. Four 
o'clock. My poor cats must be starved. What a bore for them 
if humanity had to be saved every afternoon. They don't 
think much of it, as it is. 
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Passing Scenes 


(continued from page 25) 


conductor.) That Philadelphia season 
proved that opera could be done with 
the spontaneity and professionalism 
which an audience expects to find in 
a good Broadway production. 

| have designed operas by Mozart, 
Verdi. Beethoven and Offenbach for 
the Central City Festival in Colorado. 
Central City provides an opportunity 
to experiment in new techniques of 
revitalizing opera and restoring the 
popularity of the lyric theatre. Here 
is a receptive Board of Directors, 
eager to do opera in the contem- 
porary idiom. Packed audiences from 
every state, in applauding the per- 
formances, applaud the enthusiasm 
and courage of the Opera Association 
as well. 

During the war years, on my tour 
of duty in Camouflage and later 
Combat Intelligence in isolated posts 
and remote Guam, the theatre in me 
had gone to sleep. I was infected with 
a virus for architectural and indus- 
trial design. My experience in the 
theatre seemed a logical preparation 
for such work. I would hang out a 
new shingle, I thought. While I was 
still on terminal leave, Dick Aldrich 
called me. “Gertrude Lawrence and 
Raymond Massey are going to do 
‘Pygmalion’ for a new organization 
called Theatre, Inc. Wouldn’t you 
like to do the sets?” The question 
brought me back to my senses—and 
back to the theatre. 

Designing on Broadway has not 
grown easier over the years. From 
the beginning it has grown con- 
tinually harder, more of a business, 
greater pressure, more impersonal; 
but still, I must say, as exciting as 
ever, even though the theatre con- 
tinues to contract into a smaller insti- 
tution. Is the trouble lack of backers? 
Fewer plays? Shortage of theatres? 
The ticket nuisance? Or the eco- 
nomics of the theatre reduced to how 
much for how few dollars and hours? 
Today I find that short cuts, first 
essentials, new and lighter interpreta- 
tions of realism, determine the char- 
acter and cost of much of my work. 
Production cost is only one of the 
present ills of the theatre. Take five 
producers I have worked with: Rich- 
ard Aldrich, Alfred De Liagre, Max 
Gordon, Garson Kanin, and John C. 
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Wilson. I suspect they will all agree 
with me that the old system of pro- 
ducing seems to have outgrown itself. 

Perhaps one cure is to be found off 
Broadway. I advise young designers 
to prepare themselves technically 
with experience on a stage. This can- 
not be done in the professional the- 
atre, for the designer cannot employ 
an apprentice unless he is in the 
union. I say to them: Work on the 
citronella circuit; work in one of 
seven active off-Broadway theatres in 
New York; work in your community 
or civic theatre; work in a university 
theatre. There you may design 
“Oedipus Rex,” “Androcles and the 
Lion,” “Macbeth” and “Stage Door” 
in one season. That is a more interest- 
ing schedule than any New York de- 
signer can have in one year. At 
length, if you still feel the pull of that 
terrible attraction for Broadway’s 
frying pan, you can jump in—but 
equipped by experience to fry and 
survive. 

I also advise young designers to 
make projects. Sometimes you cannot 
do in the theatre all those things you 
dream of doing. Then I design proj- 
ects like “Job” and “Egmont—1949.” 
In making my modern version of 


“Egmont,” I removed the locale of 
the play from the Low Countries 
under the domination of Philip II 
and placed it in any small country on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
I believe that by this arrangement 
the sequence of events which engulfs 
Egmont assumes in today’s theatre 
all the dramatic aspects of an inter- 
national political situation. The play 
does not fall into the conventional 
formula of the realistic play. It is car- 
ried on the shoulders of the people, 
who are drawn inescapably into the 
orbit of social and political forces 
warring with one another in every 
part of the world today. Against the 
background of the people is sketched 
the heroic portrait of a patriot who 
places his country, its institutions 
and its people above himself. His 
death is not the triumph of the indi- 
vidual hero, but a symbol of all de- 
fenders of liberty and all champions 
that 
there are more Egmonts living and 


against oppression. I suspect 
dying today in more countries of the 
world than ever before in history. 
These projects are problems I set 
myself. | am my own audience. They 
are ideas for productions, research 


and experiments in mediums of 


GRAPHIS 





scenery and lighting which are not 
demanded by the average production 
one is asked to design for Broadway, 
They cost no more than the pleasure 
I have in planning and sketching 
them. Perhaps they might suggest 
ideas to a director or to a young play. 
wright or to a new producer for to. 
morrow’s theatre. That is what we 
are all looking for. 

I must confess, in the theatre and 
out of the theatre, for twenty-five 
years my work has been pleasure and 
my pleasure has been work. Actually 
it has not seemed twenty-five years 
at all—but only about as long as it 
has taken you to read this piece. 





The Basic Play 
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know it the final curtain is down 
and the audience is out in the street. 

But to get back to my idea. I think 
it would be possible to produce the 
play in chemically pure form. No mes- 
sage, no theme. About nothing. Just 
actors in motion on a stage. What 
would prevent? You might say that 
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no actor would appear in such a play. 
My answer is, How would the actor 
know? Most actors—I would guess a 
good 90 per cent of the membership 
of Actors’ Equity Association—spend 
their professional lives opening and 
closing doors, bowing from the waist, 
handing one another prop sandwiches 
and drinks or firing blank revolvers 
at one another, going in to dinner, an- 
swering the telephone, saying hello, 
saying good-bye, lighting cigarettes 
and putting them out twenty seconds 
later, turning the lights down, turning 
them up, opening windows, closing 
windows, handing one another things 
on trays. They are actors in the basic 
play only. Yes, Oliver and Yes, Hilda 
are for the few. 

And as for the few, the leading 
actors, they have spent their profes- 
sional lives perfecting a single per- 
formance; they assume, when a pro- 
ducer engages them, that he wants 
that performance. And of course they 
are right. Authors are a dime a dozen, 
but there is only one, for instance, 
Tallulah Bankhead. How indomitably 
she rises above the subject matter of 
her vehicles! I will wager that few of 
my readers can name her last three 
plays or their authors. I think I should 
like her for my production of the 
basic play. But she will want a read- 
ing of it before she makes up her 
mind. O.K., let’s go. 

The topic of a play, the aboutness 
of it, casts a dim, colored shadow on 
the entire basic structure. If it is about 
injustice to coal miners, sets and 
actors will be grimy; if about Irish 
freedom, all will be Irish. For the 
basic play we want that chintzy living 
room we see so often, with a con- 
venient telephone and radio, doors 
leading to all parts of the house, and 
a big floodlight behind the set pour- 
ing sunlight through the bay windows 
at rear. | forgot to say, the title of 
our play is “Bird Cage.” Well, it’s a 
title, isn’t it? 

At rise, telephone ringing. Fussy 
mother answers. Hmm, somebody's 
coming to visit them. She doesn’t like 
it. Makes best of it, hangs up, tells 
maid to do guest room. So and so, 
so and so, building up to mild laugh 
on maid's exit line. Mother sits at 
desk, taps pencil on teeth. Daughter 
enters. Mother, for heaven’s sake. Yes, 
but you don’t know. Well, then, tell 
me. No, I can’t. Young man enters, 
daughter’s beau. Mother puts on big 
hat and gardening gloves, exits. Love 
scene. Only two weeks since we met 
at the Country Club dance. Seems like 
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aeons. They embrace, doorbell rings, 
maid passes through room on way to 
answer, mild laugh on her line, exits 
to hall, returns with luggage, followed 
by this gorgeous woman of the world. 
Mother didn’t expect you, | got an 
earlier train, show you to your guest 
room, boy gazes after her as she goes 
upstairs, girl says something nasty, he 
manages to calm her down, another 
embrace, telephone, maid enters, big 
laugh this time on her line, what, 
again, it’s for you, Miss, long distance. 
Long distance? But I don’t know 
anybody 


Without plunging through to the 
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end, I can give you the chemicg 
analysis of the action. The star (Mig | 
Bankhead, we hope) will requir 
forty minutes in which to be just her. 
self. This will include scenes begip, 
ning with the line, “Tell me all aboy 
yourself. It’s been so long,” the reply | 
to which is prefaced by a long jet of | 
cigarette smoke through the nostri | 
and quick, nervous pacing back and 
forth, well upstage. Another scen 
with the callow youth. One with th 
girl. One on the telephone with a may : 
in Australia. (Hang the expense) | 
Forty minutes is cutting it close. . 

Ten minutes for the lovers. They 
quarrel and make up. 

Eight minutes for lighting cigs. 
rettes and pouring drinks. 

Twelve minutes working up to the 
first, second, and third act curtains, 
respectively. Any kind of vague, aim. 
less quarrel will do, as long as each 
line is spoken just a little faster and 
louder than the one before. 

Fifteen minutes for running the 
household; i.e., “Let’s take our cof 
fee in here, shall we?” 

Four minutes for comic relief. 

Twenty for explaining 
things which the audience has seen 
happen but which several of the actors 
have not. 


minutes 


And there’s your pure play. To 
bridge that gap in the second ae 
where the play’s subject is usually in | 
troduced, I plan merely to have the 
star take from her pocket a letter, read 
it, chuckle softly, and tear it to bits. 
Just that; no subsequent explanation. 

A seasoned actor once told me the 
principle upon which he operated. 
Now that I think of it, it seems to sum 
up what I have tried to say. “Talk 
loud and fast,” this actor told me, 
“and nobody will notice what you're 


° ” 
saying. 
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TIMES ... WITH U.S. SAVINGS 


After this, the pencil rendering is carefully inked in, as you see here. 


STEP BY STEP... 


that’s the way it’s done successfully! 


K YOU CAN SEE, Chic Young, who draws 
the popular “Blondie” comic strip, 
goes through many steps to arrive at a 
finished cartoon. 

And, cartoonist Chic Young, together 
with millions of other smart Americans, 
will tell you that the step-by-step method 
is the easiest, surest way of doing any- 
thing worth while. 

Particularly, saving money. 

One of the easiest and surest ways to 


set aside any worth while amount of 
money is to buy United States Savings 
Bonds the step-by-step method— 


So set aside a regular amount week after 
week, month after month, year after year. 
Then in 10 short years you will have a 
mighty nice nest egg tucked away for you 
and your family. 


Get started now. Get your Bonds through 
Payroll Savings or at your bank or 
post office. 
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